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THE FUNERAL FLEET. 


Wak ships ere now have veiled their warlike 
state, 
And hid their bravery in mourning grey, 
To bear across the sea a funeral freight — 
Great admiral, or great captain passed away. 


But now what admiral’s, what captain’s bier 
Doth our majestic Monarch bear o’er sea, 

That thus in ashen grey she shrouds her gear, 
And half-mast flies her flag thus mourningly ? 


Wherefore this mortuary chapel fair 
Above the coffin, with immortelles crowned, 
These stalwart sailors with bowed heads and 
bare, 
In an unwonted death-watch ranged around? 


Some mighty man of war this needs must be, 
Thus by an English war-ship gravewards 
borne, 
In a Columbian war-ship’s company — 
One whom two nations wreathe their flags to 
mourn! 


He was a warrior — thus proudly borne, 
Thus proudly conveyed o’er sea to his grave, 
But one whose battle-fields no scroll adorn 
Where fame writes the achievements of the 
brave. 


He fought the silent fight with want and woe, — 
They fight whose right-hand knoweth not the 
deed 
Their left-hand doeth, who no trumpet blow, 
Assert no merit, and demand no meed. 


A captain in the warfare, under Christ 
Captain in chief — ’gainst suffering and sin, 
Who in love’s strength, unpricing, and unpriced, 
Went forth, his victory over these to win! 


On such a Warrior’s body it seems well 
That Old World’s war-ship with New World’s 
attend, 
Augury of the time when love shall quell 
Warfare to peace, and turn each foe to friend. 


Punch, 


TWO SONGS BY JEAN INGELOW. 


COLD AND QUIET. 
Coup, my dear,— cold and quiet. 
In their cups on yonder lea, 
Cowslips fold the brown bee’s diet; 
So the moss enfoldeth thee. 

** Plant me, plant me, O love, a lily flower — 
Plant at my head, I pray you, a green tree; 
And when our children sleep,’’ she sighed ‘ at 

the dusk hour, 
And when the lily blossoms, O come out to 
me! ”’ 


THE FUNERAL FLEET, ETC. 





Lost, my dear? Lost! nay, deepest 
Love is that which loseth least; 
Through the night-time while thou sleepest, 
Still I watch the shrouded east. 
Near thee, near thee, my wife that aye liveth, 
*¢ Lost ’’ is no word for such a love as mine; 
Love from her past to me a present giveth, 
And love itself doth comfort, making pain 
divine. 





Rest, my dear, rest. Fair showeth 
That which was, and not in vain 

Sacred have I kept, God knoweth, 
Love’s last words atween us twain, 

** Hold by our past, my only love, my lover; 
Fall not, but rise, O love, by loss of me! ”” 
Boughs from our garden, white with bloom 

hang over. S 
Love, now the children slumber, I come out 
to thee. 





DEFTON WOOD. 


I HELD my way through Defton Wood, 
And on to Wandor Hall; 
The dancing leaf let down the light, 
In hovering spots to fall. 
**O young, young leaves, you match me well,’’ 
My heart was merry, and sung — 
** Now wish me joy of my sweet youth; 
My love — she, too, is young! 
O so many, many, many 
Little homes above my head! 
O so many, many, many 
Dancing blossoms round me spread! 
O, so many, many, many 
Maidens sighing yet for none! 
Speed, ye wooers, speed with any — 
Speed with all but one.”’ 


I took my leave of Wandor Hall, 
And trod the woodland ways. 
** What shall I do so long to bear 
The burden of my days? ”’ 
I sighed my heart into the boughs 
Whereby the culvers cooed ; 
For only I between them went 
Unwooing and unwooed. 
**O, so many, many, many 
Lilies bending stately heads! 
O, so many, many, many 
Strawberries ripened on their beds! 
O, so many, many, many 
Maids, and yet my heart undone! 
What to me are all, are any — 
I have lost my —one.”’ 
From Good Words. 


Mr. Cuartes READE is, it is said, negotiating 
with M. Auguste Maquet, the real author of 
‘* Monte Christo,” ** Trois Mousquetaires,’’ &c., 
for the production of a joint novel. M. Maquet 
furnishes the plot, Mr. Reade furnishes local 
outlines and re-writes the English version. 

















ISAAC BARROW. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
ISAAC BARROW.* 

Tue once well known ‘ Encyclopédie 
Méthodique” speaks of Barrow as an ob- 
scure theologian, who was better known as 
a mathematician; most Englishmen would 
probably describe him as a standard divine 
of the seventeenth century, altogether ig- 
noring his scientific attainments. Either of 
these estimates singly is inadequate, but 
the Frenchman’s is nearly that of Barrow’s 
own time, the Englishman’s that of posterity ; 
for Barrow’s theological fame is to a great 
extent posthumous, while his repute as a 
mathematician was contemporary. His ser- 
mons, which appeal to the great unchang- 
ing principles of human nature, have an un- 
dying interest; his mathematical works 
have fallen out of the knowledge of a gen- 
eration which has learned to work by more 
perfect methods. But whatever his present 
fame, Barrow was in fact in the front rank 
of the scholars, mathematicians, and di- 
vines of his time; no other Englishman re- 
presents so completely the culture, especially 
the Cambridge culture, of a very interest- 
ing period, the period of the great transfor- 
mation both of academic and ecclesiastical 
thought which took place in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. His boyhood was 
passed under the primacy of Laud; in his 
mature age he enjoyed the friendship of 
Tillotson. When he entered Cambridge 
the study of mathematics there had scarcely 
advanced beyond Euclid and Apollonius ; 
when he died, Isaac Newton, his own pupil, 
was mathematical professor. The life of 
such a man is well worth examining, both 
for its own interest and for the light which 
it throws upon the age. 

Isaac Barrow was son of Mr. Thomas 
Barrow, a respectable citizen of London, 
linen-draper to Charles I. ; a man probably 
of the same class socially as the greatest of 
city linen-drapers, Isaac Walton, himself 
brother-in-law of a bishop. Thomas Bar- 
row’s father was a Cambridgeshire justice, 


* The Theological Works of Isaac Barrow, D. D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. In9 vols. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by 
the Kev. Alexander Napier, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. With a 
Notice of arrow’s Life and Academical Times, by 
W. Whewell, D. D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge, at the University Press. 
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and his brother Isaac, a divine of good re- 
pute, became after the Restoration Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s. The younger and more fa- 
mous Isaac was born in London in 1630. 
At Charterhouse, whither he appears to 
have been sent at an early age, the vigour 
of the healthy and restless boy displayed 
itself rather in playing and fighting than in 
attention to his books; but at Felsted 
School,* to which he was transferred, either 
changed by more judicious treatment, or 
prematurely sobered by the growing troubles 
of the times, which were deeply felt in the 
loyal household of Thomas Barrow, he be- 
came, what he ever afterwards continued to 
be, industrious and conscientious. While 
he was at Felsted, his name was placed on 
the boards of Peter-house, his uncle’s col- 
lege; but when he actually came into resi- 
dence, in February, 1645, he migrated to 
Trinity College, of which another Iséac Bar- 
row, his father’s great-uncle, had been a 
fellow and a benefactor in the previous cen- 
tury. His father, who followed the court 
to Oxford, had by this time fallen into low 
estate, and young Isaac was indebted for 
his support, in the early part of his Univer- 
sity course, mainly to the excellent Dr. 
Henry Hammond, who procured contribu- 
tions from his friends for the maintenance 
of promising students, as a seed-plot for the 
future ministry of the Church of England.t 

It does not appear that Barrow, like some 
of his contemporaries who came from the 
north, had to journey to his university 
through bye-ways to avoid the ‘‘ rapparees ” 
who infested the high-roads, but he found 
at Cambridge signs enough of a time out 
of joint. The civil war was approaching 
its crisis; the negotiations between the 
contending parties at Uxbridge were broken 
off in the very month he reached Trinity ; 
the decisive battle of Naseby was fought in 
June of the same year; and, a circum- 
stance which more nearly concerned him, 
the Earl of Manchester, with the authority 
of Parliament, had in the previous year set 
about ‘regulating and reforming” the 
University of Cambridge. During the 


* Then a famous school, having, when Wallis the 
mathematician was there (1630), a hundred or six- 
score boys. Wallis, in Hearne’s Langtoft, I. cxlv, 
(Ed. London, 1310.) 

t Wordsworth’s “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” iv., 
343. (8rd ed.) 
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years 1644 and 1645 nearly every head of 
a house was removed, and succeeded by 
one more favourable to the powers that 
then were. In some cases, no doubt, 
these intruders were recommended rather 
by their devotion to the Parliamentary 
cause than by their learning or ability ; but 
the Commissioners seem, on the whole, to 
have been anxious to promote their best 
men. Thus Cudworth became Master of 
Clare; the excellent Whichcot, certainly 
no vehement partizan, succeeded Collins at 
King’s; Arrowsmith, a man of undoubted 
ability, and of high character, became Mas- 
ter of St. John’s; and, a few years later, 
the learned Lightfoot of Catherine Hall, 
and good Dr. Worthington of Jesus. In 
Barrow’s own college the commissioners 
appointed Thomas Hill, who seems to have 
been at least a man of kindly sympathies, 
to judge by the story of his laying his hand 
one day on the head of the young royalist, 
with the words, ‘‘ Thou art a fine lad, ’tis 
pity thou art a cavalier.” Among the Fel- 
lows of Trinity who refused the covenant, 
and left the college with the ejected Mas- 
ter, Dr. Comber, were Herbert Thorndike 
and the poet Abraham Cowley. It is 
worthy of note that during the period of 
the Commissioners’ authority, half the heads 
of houses were men trained in Sir Walter 
Mildamy’s Puritan foundation, Emmanuel. 

With all these arbitrary proceedings, 
however, towards the higher dignitaries, 
the opinions of undergraduates — boys for 
the most part under eighteen — were not 
much inquired into or interfered with. 
Barrow never at any time relinquished or 
disguised his royalist opinions, and yet he 
became in due course, scholar and fellow 
of his college, and received, while still un- 
der Puritan dominion, the special grace of 
the House to permit him to travel on the 
Continent; on the one occasion when mo- 
lestation was threatened by some of the 
fellows, in consequence of the vigorous ex- 
pression of his admiration for James I. and 
his sons, in a Fifth-of-November speech,* 
we read that Dr. Hill protected him, with 
the words, ‘‘ Barrow is a better man than 
any of us.” t 

It is difficult to estimate with any degree 


* Works, ix. 55. 
+ Life of Barrow; Works, i. xl. 
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of exactness the change procuced in the or- 
dinary social condition of the University 
by the troubles of the time and the Puritan 
domination. Probably the ‘light -and 
gay garments,” whether of students or 
graduates, the boots and spurs, the stock- 
ings of diverse colours, the round caps, 
the fair roses on the shoe, the long frizzled 
hair upon the head, the broad-spread bands 
upon the shoulders, the large merchants’ 
ruffs about the neck, the fair and feminine 
cuffs at the wrist, the frilled or plaited 
shirts (camisie circa collum rugate) which, 
in 1636, poor Archbishop Laud had de- 
signed to put down in a visitation,* had 
been abolished effectually by the Puritan 
heads: indeed, in 1645, few cavalier fami- 
lies were in a condition to enable their sons 
to flaunt in rich attire.. But some other 
grievances of Laud’s time, the disuse of 
the due form of bidding prayer, the use of 
‘* private fancies and prayers of every man’s 
own making,” the neglect of the chapel-ser- 
vice (for which Trinity was especially 
noted), the reading or singing of service by 
persons not in Holy Orders, had probably 
attained a magnitude which would have 
made the good Archbishop shudder. If 
prayer-meetings in tutors’ rooms were dis- 
continued (and they very probably were 
not) it was because similar meetings could 
be more conveniently held in the chapels, 
for the Common Prayer was put down, and 
the Directory never found general accept- 
ance in England. It was a time of trial 
and rebuke for those who loved the Church 
and Monarchy of England, but the studies of 
the place were not interrupted, though the 
number of students was diminished ;¢ the 
senseless clamour of a few fanatics against 
the Universities found no countenance with 
those in power; Cromwell himself was cer- 
tainly no enemy of learning. 

Barrow became Scholar of Trinity in 
1647, and Fellow in 1649; and Trinity 
College was his home from the time that he 
entered it, a boy of fifteen, to his death at 

* Seethe Report from Cambridge (by Cosin or 
Sterne) to the Archbishop, in Peacock ‘On the 
Statutes,’’ p. 62, note. 

+ In 1644, only nine students were admitted at St. 
John’s, then, as now, a “great college.’’ See Mr. 
J. E. B. Mayor’s edition of the “ Life of Matthew 
Robinson,” p. 16, note 2. We are indebted to this 


excellent edition for many illustrations of Cam- 
bridge life in the seventeenth century. 
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the age of forty-seven. Only during his 
few years of travel was he absent for any 
long space from its walls; there it was that 
he set himself, with all the force of his res- 
olute mind, to become a scholar; a scholar, 
not in the more limited sense which the 
word commonly bears to modern ears, but 
in the sense of his own age, when it indi- 
cated one who made it the business of his 
life to investigate truth and acquire knowl- 
edge, wherever sound and scientific knowl- 
edge was to be found. 

To become a ‘‘ general scholar” was not 
so hopeless a task in Barrow’s time as it has 
become in our own. Within the range of 
mathematical and physical science at least, 
it was not difficult for a man of clear and 
vigorous mind, once emancipated from the 
fetters of scholasticism, to make himself 
master of all that was really known. And 
at no time was the pursuit of science more 
tempting. The thirty years of Barrow’s 
Cambridge life witnessed the victory of the 
new experimental philosophy over the old 
dogmatism in every country of Europe. 
The weighty maxims of Bacon, the experi- 
ments and researches of men like Kepler and 
Galileo, Gassendi and Gilbert, turned men’s 
minds to the thought of questioning Nature, 
and frankly accepting her answers, instead 
of giving her laws which she often refused 
to acknowledge. The men of the older 
school of thought opposed a vigorous re- 
sistance to the new lights; those who had 
been accustomed to subject the universe to 
a few grand universal laws, as they seemed, 
thought touching and handling, weighing 
and analyzing, but a poor and mean kind 
of philosophy, if indeed it were philosophy 
at all; and we must remember that it had 
not yet become manifest, in that age of 
fragmentary experiment and imperfect in- 
duction, that this dull material method was 
indeed leading on to a simplicity of law 
and a coherence of science at once grander 
and truer than the old hypothetical explana- 
tions of phenomena. But the vigorous men 
of the rising generation were enlisted on 
the side of the ‘‘ new philosophy,” and the 
victory of knowledge over prejudice was 
certain. 

The seventeenth century was in Cam- 
bridge, as elsewhere, a period of transition 
from the medizval system of education to 
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that with which we are familiar. The 
statutable theory of the University was 
still, in almost all points, the medieval ; 
candidates for degrees were still regarded 
as a kind of intellectual squires, to whom 
the disputations in the schools were as 
tournaments in which they were to win their 
spurs, or rather their hoods. But this dis- 
putatious system no longer pervaded aca- 
demic life, as it once had done; the sharp- 
ening of the wits for the scholastic arena 
was no longer the absorbing employment of 
almost every member of the University. 
The number and severity of these trials had 
evidently been very much diminished be- 
fore Barrow entered the University.* And 
even from the schools themselves the quiddi- 
ties and hecceities, the precisiones formales 
and objective, and the like, were being thrust 
forth. The study of logic was, of course, 
indispensable ; but when such theses were 
discussed as ‘‘ the sufficiency of the Carte- 
sian philosophy to explain the phenomena 
of Nature,” we see that the scholastic sys- 
tem did not exclude the topics of most in- 
terest in that age. The admission of a par- 
ticular thesis depended upon the Professor 
or Moderator before whom the disputation 
was to be held, and these would themselves 
feel the movements of the time; so that un- 
less the University excluded the new phi- 
losophy, as Utrecht and Leyden did,t by 
a definite enactment, it would readily find 
its way into the schools. The subjects of 
academic study recognized by the Univer- 
sity were still but few; no branch of phys- 
ical science (except medicine) was repre- 
sented by a Professor before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; until the foun- 
dation of the Lucasian Professorship in 
1663, the only official representative of 
mathematical science was one of the ‘* Barn- 
aby Lecturers;” and as some of these, 
though bound to read four times a week in 
term, read not four times a year,t there 


* For instance, Symonds D’Ewes (about 1620) 
says, “‘ Mine own exercises performed during my 
stay [in Cambridge] were very few, replying only 
twice in two philosophical acts.”” See Mr. Mayor’s 
“ Matthew Robinson,”’ p. 100.” 

+t Hallam’s “ Literature of Europe,” ili. 316 (2nd 
edition). 

+t Report to Whitgift, in Peacock “‘ On the Stat- 
utes,” p. 61. The four ‘“ Barnaby Lecturers” (on 
Terence, afterwards Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, 
and Mathematics, were so called from their being 
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was probably no very efficient mathemat- 
ical teaching. But the system possessed 
considerable flexibility: as the demands of 
the University became less exacting, the 
teaching of the colleges improved; there 
were in the seventeenth century many ex- 
cellent tutors in Cambridge who guided 
the studies of their pupils wisely and well, 
and the pupils seem to have been able to 
follow the bent of their genius with less 
risk of detriment to their academical pros- 
pects than at present. 

At all events, the arts and sciences which 
belong to a liberal education were more or 
less successfully studied at Cambridge. As 
to this, we have the testimony of Barrow 
himself, in a Latin oration delivered prob- 
ably about 1654.* We must not allow the 
high-flown phrases of an academic rhetoric 
to persuade us that all the studies which 
he describes were in a flourishing, or even 
a satisfactory condition; but the public 
mention of any study is a decisive proof 
that it did at least exist in the University. 
The statements in Barrow’s oration are sub- 
stantially as fellows: — Greek was eagerly 
studied, both in its poets, its philosophers, 
its historians, and its scholiasts, under the 
guidance of Duport, the Greek Professor, 
the first English scholar of his time; He- 
brew, the primeval tongue, was so thor- 
oughly learned — Cudworth was then Pro- 
fessor — that there were some almost com- 
petent to speak the language of Paradise ; 
some read Arabic, which had just lost its 
excellent Professor, Abraham Whelock; 
many studied modern languages, especially 
French, Italian, and Spanish: rhetoric was 
successfully pursued, though the speaker 
(as he too modestly observes) could not ex- 
emplify its success in his own person; the 
old scholastic trifling, the unsatisfying 
dwelling among abstractions, whence no 
firm conclusion could be drawn, had much 
declined; a generous freedom of thought 
had been claimed, and the yoke of super- 
stition, the great hindrance of science, had 
been shaken from their necks; sincere love 
of truth had led men to take up truth’s fa- 
vourite study, mathematics, a hard whet- 
stone to sharpen wits; they no longer 
trembled at the names of Euclid, Archime- 
des, Ptolemy, and Diophantus; they could 
count the sand by their arithmetic, and 
measure the heavens by their geometry ; 
elected on St. Barnabas’s Day. The lecturer on 
mathematics was paid by the Ray Be other 


three lectureships were founded by Sir Robert Kede 
early in the sixteenth century. The stipends once 


paid to these three now form the honorarium of the 
“* Rede Lecturer,” some distinguished man appoint- 
ed annually by the Vice-Chancellor to deliver one 
public lecture. 

* Works, ix. 35-47. 
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|men had been found hardy enough to tri- 


umph over the monster algebra; some had 


‘turned their attention to optics, including 


the phenomena of refraction and reflection ; 


‘the study of natural philosophy, too, so 


necessary to clear the mind and teach hu- 
mility, was also pursued and was daily re- 
ceiving more serious attention; they no 


longer trusted solely to old authors for an 


account of natural phenomena, but used 
their own eyes and their own reason; never 
was there sueh anatomizing of flesh, fish, 
and fowl; in botany* they went beyond 
Dioscorides; but even these things were 
surpassed by the exploits of the votaries of 
the Hermetic (or chemical) philosophy, the 
complement not only of medical but of all 
science ; some had ventured on the study 
even of Paracelsus himself: nay, there were 
some whose large faith did not refuse to 
admit the story of the gold-producing stone ; 
in moral philosophy they could not fail to 
excel, having before their eyes the books of 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Plotinus, 
Epictetus, and Seneca, and the precepts 
and examples of so many excellent men 
still living. 

We must not imagine that all these stud- 
ies were pursued by a large number of 
eager students. Logic, which Barrow docs 
not mention, occupied much time and la- 
bour; moral philosophy was more or less 
studied by most; rhetoric was not neglect- 
ed; the study of the classical authors was 
never more general in the University, and 
the range of classical reading was wider than 
at present; and there was constant writing 
of themes and verses. On the other hand, 
mathematics were only gradually acquiring 
importance: John Wallis, himself one of 
the first mathematicians of that day, tells us 
that in his time at Cambridge — from 1632 
to 1640 — mathematics were scarce looked 
upon as academical studies, but as rather 
fit for traders, seamen, carpenters, land-sur- 
veyors, and perhaps a few almanack-makers 
in London, than for scholars; in fact, he 
says, there were very few in the whole 
University who knew more of mathematics 
than he did himself, and he knew but little 
—all the teaching he had was from his 
brother, who had learned arithmetic for trad- 
ing purposes ; ¢ and though there may have 
been some improvement in this respect be- 


* John Ray, the great botanist, was a Fellow of 
Trinity of Barrow’s year, and Willoughby was 
—, his pupils at the time when this oration was 
probably delivered. 

+ With this oration should be compared the con- 
clusion of the fine sermon on “ Industry in our Call- 
ing as Gentlemen and Scholars.’’ Works, iii. 444- 


+ In Hearne’s Langtoft, I, cxlvii. (Ed. London, 
1810.) 
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tween Wallis’s time and Barrow’s, the Cam- 
bridge mathematicians were probably in the 
latter's time a very select body indeed. The 
experimental sciences were evidently highly 
attractive to the more active-minded men of 
this period: chemistry, as Barrow’s ironical 
allusion shows, was just emerging from its 
mystic or thaumaturgic stage into the light of 
science; anatomy, a science in which many 
discoveries had recently been made, present- 
ed the same kind of charm to investigators 
that geology has done in our own time. This 
study was fostered by Dr. Glisson, the Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, who, as he was one of 
the original members of the small club 
which ultimately became the Royal Society,* 
was no doubt a votary of the ‘‘ new philo- 
sophy.” And this rage for anatomy was 
not confined to medical students; Wallis 
himself, an arts’ student, who had no de- 
signs of practising physic, was the first who 
maintained the circulation of the blood in a 
public deputatain ;¢ indeed, the circulation 
of the blood, the vene lactee, the lymphatic 
vessels, and the like, were matters of com- 
mon conversation, and the ‘chaff ” of 
the high-table in hall frequently turned on 
the dogs which Mr. So-and-So had slaugh- 
tered in the interests of science.{ Of He- 
brew we know that there were many stu- 
dents, as was natural when the elements of 
that language were not unfrequently taught 
in schools. Some students did, no doubt, 
learn French and other modern languages ; 
yet this can hardly have been a very prom- 
inent study, for a correspondent of San- 
croft’s (not ill-informed about the Univer- 
sity), writing to him in 1646, wishes that 
his son, then Sancroft’s pupil at Emmanuel, 
may have the help of a French master, if 
the place afford any.§ 

Still, after making every allowance for 
exaggeration, there remains a wide range of 
studies more or less recognized in the Uni- 
versity ; and to all these Barrow at some 
time or other applied himself; from Arabic 
alone he soon turned back, finding, per- 
haps, little help in his early difficulties, for 
Whelock died in 1654, and his successor, 
Castell of the ‘* Lexicon Heptaglotton,” was 
not appointed until after the Restoration, 
but in most he learned all that was in his 
power to learn. It is sufficiently evident 
from his oration, with its sharp assertion 
of the superiority of reason and experiment 
in matters of physical investigation, that he 
was entirely on the side of the ‘‘ new phi- 


* Wallis in Hearne’s Langtoft, I. clxii. 
t Ibid., cl 


, cl. 
+t Mr. Mayor’s “ M. Robinson,” Pp. 81; 103-107. 
§ Francis Gardiner to Sancroft,in Cary’s “ Me- 
morials of the Seventeenth Century,” 1.151. 


‘ 
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losophy ;” yet it is characteristic of his well- 
balanced and equitable mind that, while he 
repudiated with emphatic scorn the chime- 
ras of the so-called Aristotelian philosophy, 
he mentioned Aristotle with the respect and 
admiration which he so well deserves; and, 
with all his admiration for Descartes, he 
was sensible of the manifold defects of his 
hypotheses ; in an age when many impatient 
spirits, like Hobbes, cast scorn on the 
** substantial forms,” * or ‘‘ideas” of the 
older philosophy, he still maintained that 
‘* forms,” or laws impressed by the all-gov- 
erning Mind, lay beneath the appearance ; 
the world was not mere brute matter. In 
fact, we continually find in Barrow an ex- 
press or implied protest against material- 
ism. He was caught for a time by the 
prevalent rage for experimental science, 
and made great progress in anatomy, bot- 
any —aided by the companionship of Ray 
—and chemistry ; but it lay upon his con- 
science that his oath as fellow bound him to 
make divinity the end of his studies, and he 
relinquished the thought of making medi- 
cine his profession. He was a favourite pu- 
pil in Greek of Duport, who, when he re- 
signed his professorship in 1654, recom- 
mended Barrow, then but twenty-four years 
of age, as his successor. He was unsuc- 
cessful, however, on this occasion; for 
Cromwell, exercising a more than royal 
prerogative, appointed Ralph Widdrington, 
of Christ’s, brother of Speaker Widdringto», 
to the Greek Professorship by letters pa- 
tent.¢ It is thought by some that this dis- 
appointment gave rise to Barrow’s desire to 
leave Cambridge for a time ; but the suppo- 
sition is not needed to account for the long- 
ing of so eager a seeker after knowledge to 
see with his own eyes the manners and cus- 
toms of foreign lands. Whatever the cause, 
early in 1655 he received permission from 
the Masters and seniors of his college to 
travel in foreign countries for the increase 
of his learning, sold his books to provide 
funds, and in June of the same year left the 
shores of England. He described his voy- 
age and the early portion of his travels in a 
Latin poem and a Latin letter sent to the 
governing body of Trinity. 

At Paris he found his father, in poor cir- 
cumstances, attending on the exiled Stuarts, 
and ‘*‘ out of his small viaticum made him a 


* Such theses were, however, probably to some 
extent stock subjects: two of the theses, on which 
Barrow wrote verses in 1651, were maintained by 
Cudworth on taking his B.D. degree in 1644: viz, 
“ On the eternal distinction between good and evil,” 
and “On the existence of incorporeal substances.” 
See Cudworth’s Life by Birch, in Works, i. pp. 8, 9. 

+ Dr. Whewell (Barrow’s Works, ix. liv.) gives an 
extract from the Register relating to Widdrington’s 
appointment. 
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seasonable present.” His Parisian experi- 
ence is related in his letter. The great 
Cardinal Mazarin — confirmed in his power 
by his victory over the Fronde — was then 
at the head of affairs, Louis XIV. being yet 
but a boy. The French Court seemed a 
continual scene of revel and gaiety. And 
yet Barrow thought that splendour and lux- 
ury did but ill cover the germs of evil. The 
heavy taxation, the squandering of reve- 
nues, the ill-will of the poorer towards the 
privileged class, the sale of judicial offices, 
the corrupt appointments to high posts in 
the army and the Court; all these things 
seemed to portend some great convulsion to 
come. Turning to the University of Paris, 
he sees that the age of giants —the Peta- 
viuses, Sirmonds, and Mersennes — is over ; 
he finds none to praise but Antoine Arnauld 
(whose condemnation by the Sorbonne he 
relates at some length) and Roberval, the 
mathematician. Strange to say, he seems 
to have known nothing of Pascal, who, al- 
ready distinguished as a mathematician and 

hysicist, was even then meditating those 
amous ‘‘ Letters to a Friend in the Coun- 
try” which have immortalized his own 
name with that of his friend Arnauld. 

After staying some months in Paris he 
passed on to Florence, where he had the 
advantage of studying in the Grand Duke’s 
library, and where he received generous as- 
sistance for the prosecution of his travels 
from a Mr. James Stock, a young merchant 
of London, to whom he dedicated his edi- 
tion of Euclid’s ** Data.” He did not 
wish, however, to exhaust his means at 
Florence ; Rome was closed to him by the 

lague; so in November, 1657, he em- 
- ed at Leghorn, in an English ship, for 
Smyrna and Constantinople. This voyage 
is described at great length in the rather 
heavy elegiac poem* which he sent. from 
Constantinople to the Master and Fellows 
of Trinity. Onthe voyage they were at- 
tacked by a Moorish pirate, which, having 
the advantage of a strong ship and a brave 
captain, they beat off, though not without 
the loss of some of the crew and serious 
damage to the ship. It is needless to say 
how Cyprus, Crete, Melos ct they re- 
paired nae. Delos, Naxos, Paros, 
Chios, and such like scenes filled the poet 
with classical allusions. At Constantinople 
he read, with his usual thoroughness, the 
works of its greatest Patriarch, Chrys- 
ostom: a study which had a lasting effect 
upon his mind. There is no author whom 
he quotes so frequently, and his wealth of 
diction in his sermons often resembles that 





* Works, ix. 458-480. 
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of the golden-lipped preacher. Here, too, 
he was drawn to inquire into the religion of 
the people about him, and to this study we 
owe the prose ‘‘ Epitome Fidei et Reli- 
gionis Turcice”— perhaps even to this 
day the best short account existing of the 
faith and practice of the Turkish Moham- 
medans — and the poem ‘‘ De Religione 
Turiccia.” After more than a year’s stay in 
Constantinople, he returned home by way 
of Venice, Germany, and Holland, reach- 
ing England in 1659. All the statutable 
arrangement of the College with regard to 
the ordination of Fellows had been much 
confused by the abolition — so far as aboli- 
tion lay in the power of the House of 
Commons — of episcopacy ; * but Barrow, 
nevertheless, thought it incumbent on him 
to take Holy Orders according to the 
statute; and in the year of his return re- 
ceived ordination at the hands of Dr. 
Brownrigg, the deprived Bishop of Exe- 
ter, then living in retirement at Sunning, 
in Berkshire. 

In 1660, Widdrington resigned the Pro- 
fessorship of Greek; probably, having 
been appointed by Cromwell's letters- 
patent, without statutable election, he did 
not feel his seat very secure on the restora- 
tion of the Kirg to England and of roy- 
alist electors to Cambridge. Barrow was 
chosen to succeed him without a competi- 
tor, —a circumstance which shows that his 
reputation as a Greek scholar must have 
been high. There can be no doubt that he 
applied to Greek scholarship the same 
industry, the same conscientious care and 
accuracy, that he did to every other study ; 
nor did he fail to attain his end. Though 
his lectures as Greek Professor are unfor- 
tunately lost, his works contain sufficient 
indications of scholarship; probably no 
better scholar filled the chair of Greek 
between Duport and Barnes, but he did 
not succeed as a lecturer. We find from 
the ‘*Oratio Sarcasmica,” delivered the 
year after his election, that he ruled in his 
lecture-room over the commonwealth of 
the ‘ I-by-myself-I’s ” (Solipsorum); he 
had no chorus, nay, no tritagonistes, or 
third actor. If any unlucky youth strayed 
into the room, he hurried out again as if it 
had been the cave of Polyphemus. And 
this paucity of attendants seems to have 
induced him to change the subject of his 
lectures from Sophocles to Aristotle, on 
whom he pronounces a very high eulogium. 
The Rhetoric would, he thinks, prove 
attractive, because the study of that work 


* See the documents given by Dr. Whewell, Bar- 
row’s Works, ix. xi. 
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would be directly useful to the aspirants 
for degrees 

He id not, however, labour long at that 
philology, which was, after all, less pleasing 
to him than natural philosophy. In 1662, 
mainly through the exertions of his friend 
Dr. Wilkins, then a City rector, he was 
chosen to the Gresham Professorship of 
Geometry ; and we may be sure that he did 
not —as really eminent Gresham Profes- 
sors in more recent times have done —lec- 
ture to bare walls. There were probably 
more mathematicians in London than in 
Cambridge,* and the Gresham Lectures 
were to the small scientific society of that 
day what the lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion are in our own time — means of diffus- 
ing the best and latest knowledge on 
scientific subjects. In May, 1663, at the 
first election which the Royal Society held 
under their charter, he was chosen a 
Fellow; and in the same year quitted his 
London office, for he was chosen First 
Professor of Mathematics on the new 
foundation of Mr. Henry Lucas, who had 
for some years represented the University 
in Parliament. Mr. Lucas wisely deter- 
mined to provide an endowment for the 
then destitute science of mathematics; ft 
and his executors, Mr. Raworth and Mr. 
Buck, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Wilkins, appointed Barrow the first Pro- 
fessor. He lectured on mathematics, pro- 
bably with more pleasure and success than 
he had taught Greek; for, scholar as he 
was, he evidently thought that the re- 
proaches of those who accused classical 
scholarship of engaging men too deeply in 
the pursuit of words, to the neglect of fact 
and reason, were not altogether ground- 
less.t In the lectures uf 1664-1666, he 
treats rather of mathematical reasoning 
than of mathematical processes; but in 
1669 and 1670 he published two works im- 
ortant in the history of mathematics: 
his ** Lectiones Optica” and ‘* Lectiones 
Geometrice.” In the former he treated 
of the mathematical part of optics with 
great ability, and, if his theory of colours 


* This is Wallis’s testimony, in Hearne’s Lang- 
toft, 1. exviii. 

+ It is worth observing that, in the grant of 
Charles II. confirming the ordinances fur the Luca- 
sian professorship, all Undergraduates after their 
second year, and Bachelors of Arts up to their third 
year, are bound to attend the lectures of the Luca- 
sian Professor, under the same penalties as they are 
bound by the University statutes to attend the other 
professors. But we have seen, from Barrow’s own 
experience as Greek Professor, that the latter had 
become a dead letter, and probably the former was 
never otherwise. As far back as Whitgift’s time, 
attendance on public lectures had become irregular. 
See the Report in Peacock ‘On the Statutes,” p. 


+ “ Oratio Prefatoria,”” Works, ix. 207, 208. 
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is not satisfactory, his labours were, per- 
haps, the occasion of turning the great 
mind of Newton to the subject; for he 
tells us that Mr. Newton, a young man 
of distinguished genius and mathematical 
skill, revised his copy and added some 
things of his own. But it was in the ‘* Lec- 
tiones Geometrice ” that he made his most 
ingenious suggestion: that of drawing tan- 
gents to curves by means of what has been 
called the ‘‘ incremental triangle,” in which 
a straight line is regarded as the limit to 
which a portion of a curve continually di- 
minished approaches. In this he appears 
to be on the verge of the discovery of the 
Differential Calculus. He was not destined 
to pass it. The Preface to the ‘* Lectiones 
Optice ” seems to indicate some weariness 
of mathematical work, and before the ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Lectiones Geometrice” 
he had already resigned the Lucasian Pro- 
fessorship into the hands of Isaac Newton, 
intenaing thenceforth to devote himself to 
theology. 

In theology, he belonged to that school 
of independent and thoughtful men which 
had been gradually formed in the midst of 
the disputes and distractions of the Civil 
Wars and the Protectorate. We may see 
the germ of this school in the little company 
of able men who had frequented Lord Falk- 
land’s house in the days of Charles {[. 
Among the Cambridge men of Barrow’s 
time we find it represented by such men as 
More and Cudworth, Whichcot, Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, and Wilkins. There were of 
course, many shades of difference among 
men like these, but all alike were men 
learned in profane as well as ecclesiastical 
writings ; all were more intent on maintain- 
ing the cause of godliness against atheisin 
than on defending some theological shib- 
boleth ; all contended for the paramount im- 
portance of morality, and the eternal dis- 
tinction between good and evil. It was 
muinly owing to the influence of this able 
and moderate party that the Church of 
England tided over the difficulties which 
followed the Restoration. This party was 
brought into a more conspicuous; position 
by the Revolution of 1688, and from those 
days to our own it has supplied far the 
greater number of the higher dignitaries in 
the Anglican communion. 

A great change passed over English 
preaching in the days of Charles II. The 
a and homely style of Latimer had 

een superseded in the days of James by 
the conceits of Donne and Andrewes; and 
these were in their turn displaced by the 
more scholarly style and flowing rhetoric 
of Taylor, Tillotson, and their fellows. 
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And this more elaborate style was greatly 
encouraged by the custom, which then be- 
came general, of reading sermons from the 
manuscript. A man of studious and retired 
habits like Barrow would, perhaps, -hardly 
have preached at all, if his preaching had 
depended on extemporaneous facility. As 
things were, he became an _ occasional, 
though probably not a frequent or a popu- 
lar, preacher. We hear of his preaching 
before the King, before the University, at 
Westminster Abbey, at Gray’s Inn, at a 
City church. His long sermons, however 
interesting to a trained mind capable of ap- 
preciating his vigorous reasoning and abun- 
dant illustration, were a weariness to an 
average congregation. Dr. Pope is nota 
very accurate reporter, yet we can well be- 
lieve that when Barrow was preaching at 
Westminster Abbey the vergers, in their 
eagerness to show the chapels to the impa- 
tient sight-seers, caused the organ to ‘‘ blow 
him down.” On another occasion, he took 
the place of his friend Dr. Wilkins at St. 
Lawrence, Jewry. When he presented 
himself in the pulpit, with his pale and 
meagre aspect and slovenly dress, looking 
‘like a starved cavalier who had been 
long sequestered and out of his living for 
delinquency,” there was a general ‘‘ stam- 
pede” from the church ; ‘‘ there was such a 
noise of pattens of serving-maids and ordi- 
nary women, and of unlocking of pews, and 
eracking of seats caused by the younger 
sort hastily climbing over them, that the 
congregation seemed to have gone mad.” 
Barrow preached his sermon, however, noth- 
ing daunted, to the two or three who re- 
mained, among whom chanced to be Rich- 
ard Baxter, and a young man — seemingly 
an apprentice or shopman — who comforted 
the preacher, as he came down from the 
pulpit, with the assurance that the sermon 
wasa good one. Not long after, a body of 
those theological wiseacres who are to be 
found in every parish, remonstrated with 
Dr. Wilkins for having permitted ‘* such an 
ignorant, scandalous fellow” to have the 
use of his pulpit, and were utterly discom- 
fited by the emphatic testimony of Mr. Bax- 
ter (who was present at the interview), 
‘that Dr. Barrow preached so well that he 
could willingly have been his auditor all 
day long.” Barrow, however, could not be 
prevailed on to try their patience a second 
time.* 

But if Barrow’s merit was not evident to 
the parochial mind of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
it was visible enough to persons of greater 


* Pope’s Life of Seth Ward, quoted by Mr. Napier, 
i pe q y P 
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discernment. In 1672, Charles II. gave 
him the Mastership of Trinity, saying, not 
unjustly, that he had given it to the best 
scholarin England. This is said to have 
been ‘‘the King’s own act,” and certainly 
does great credit to his judgment. Barrow 
was a zealous and active Master, and to his 
zeal and activity the College owes one of 
its most remarkable features, the Library, 
the design for which was furnished by his 
friend Christopher Wren. In 1675-6 he 
served the office of Vice-Chancellor; and 
in this capacity he urged the University to 
undertake a work similar to that which was 
already begun at Trinity. The ceremonies 
of Commencement, with their jesting and 
uproar, still took place in St. Mary's 
Church; the books of the University were 
not worthily housed; there were no schools 
to compare with those of Oxford. He was 
anxious that all these wants should be sup- 
plied by the building of a Theatre for Uni- 
versity ceremonies, with new Library and 
Schools.* His efforts, however, were un- 
successful: the foundation of the present 
Senate-house was not laid until 1722, the 
wing of the intended new Library remains 
a colossal fragment, and the, Schools have 
undergone little, if any, change.t 

Barrow was not destined long to hold the 
Mastership for which he was so eminently 
fitted. In April, 1677, he went to London, 
as usual, to assist at the annual election of 
Westininster scholars; on April 13 (Good 
Friday) he preached a sermon ‘‘ on the Pas- 
sion of the Lord,” in the Guildhall chapel ; 
and on that occasion (Tillotson thinks) 
caught the feverish cold which ended in his 
death. He died on the 4th of May ‘in a 
prebend’s house that had a little stair to it 
out of the cloisters, which made him call it 
a man’s nest,” ¢{ and is buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The noble soul received that 
clear light and unc!ouded intuition for which 
he had all his life yearned. He was but a 
poor ** philosophe,” says Montucla, address- 
ing the admirers of Helvetius and Diderot, 
for he believed in the immortality of the 
soul and in a deity distinct from the uni- 
verse. Happily, in the England of the seven- 
teenth century a believing philosopher was 
by no means so rare as in the France of the 
eighteenth. 


* ‘*Oratio habita in Comitiis,’’ Works, ix. 222. 
The Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford had been built a 
few years before. 

+ The Schools are, however, no longer the centre 
of University education, and adequate lecture-rooms 
have been built elsewhere. 

+ So says Dr. John North, Barrow’s successor in 
the Mastership of Trinity. (Lives of the Norths, ii. 
253.) Dr. Pope is no doubt mistaken in supposing 
that he died at his usual lodgings, at a saddler’s at 
Charing-Cross. 
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At the time of his death Barrow had pub- 
lished, besides his mathematical work, noth- 
ing but one sermon, that on ‘‘ Bounty to the 
Poor;” the sermon on the Passion, which 
he bad preached on Good Friday, was pass- 
ing through the press as he lay in his last 
illness. On his death-bed he banded to his 
friend Tillotson his ‘* Treatise on the Pope’s 
Supremacy,” which was, to ordinary appre- 
hension, complete, though its unwearied 
author had looked forward to rendering it 
still more perfec:. His papers were taken 
in hand — probably at the request of his ven- 
erable father, who survived him several 
years —by Tillotson and Abraham Hill. 
Barrow bad probably rarely destroyed a 
manuscript; his friends found among his 
papers the verses and prose compositions 
of his earlier academic days, his orations on 
various occasions, his expositions of the 
Creed and the Decalogue, his paper on the 
Unity of the Church, and a large number of 
sermons. At the arrangement aud publica- 
tion of these works Tillotson, a busy man, 
laboured lovingly for nearly ten years. 
The folio edition of Barrow’s works was 
completed in 1687; the sketch of the au- 
thor’s life inserted in the collection, was 
written by Abraham Hill. It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Barrow received from Brabazon 
Aylmer, the bookseller, for the copyright 
of his son’s theological works, 470."  Mil- 
ton had a few years before sold the copy- 
right of ‘Paradise Lost” for, at the 
utmost, 201. 

Tillotson was a careful editor, but, unfor- 
tunately, he was not content without improv- 
ing Barrow’s text; he not only divided ser- 
mons which appeared to him too long ; he ex- 
my many passages which did not suit 

is taste, and substituted his own words for 
such of Barrow’s as sounded uncouth or ob- 
solete; for ‘‘ avoce” he constantly inserted 
‘*divert;” for ‘‘ meliorate,” ‘* improve ;” 
for ‘* adulatrous,” *‘ flattering; ” for ‘‘ in- 
desinently,” ‘‘ without ceasing ;” for ‘‘ in- 
crepate,” ‘‘ rebuke;” and the like. Per- 
haps Tillotson may have had a truer instinct 
than Barrow as to the classicalisms of which 
the English language is tolerant; but we 
wish to have Barrow’s words as well as 
Barrow’s thoughts. Tillotson’s was, until 
lately, the base of all editions of Barrow’s 
works; in the recent Cambridge edition, 
the damage done by his over-careful revision 
has been in a great measure repaired. 
Many of the Barrow manuscripts have been 
acquired by Trinity College, and these Mr. 
Napier has subjected to a careful examina- 
tion. 


* See the agreement in Mr. Napier’s edition, I. 
Ixxiv. 
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The handwriting is singularly neat and 
clear,* and the papers reveal the great 
care and pains which Barrow bestowed upon 
his works. Two, three, or even four 
draughts of the same sermon are found; he 
was never satisfied until he brought his dis- 
course to the highest perfection of which he 
thought it capable. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that all the existing ser- 
mons have been brought to this last stage ; 
several appear distinctly, from the examina- 
tion of the originals, to be in an incomplete 
and almost fragmentary state,t and are 
therefore not to be judged as if they bad re- 
ceived the author’s last revision, though 
Barrow’s clearness and power appear in all. 
In the case of those sermons and treatises 
of which manuscripts are extant, Mr. Napi- 
er has carefully restored Barrow’s text; in 
some cases, as in the ** Exposition of the 
Creed,” he has been able to bring order out 
of chaos: one whole sermon, and portions 
of many sermons, he has published for the 
first time; he has verified the numerous 
quotations, and given at length the pas- 
sages which Barrow merely indicated ; more- 
over, he has compiled an excellent index. 
The late Dr. Whewell added an essay on 
the Academic Life of that great Master of 
Trinity whom in variety of accomplishment 
and power of mind he himself most resem- 
bled. We may add that the work is ad- 
mirably printed. We have, in fact, in this 
Cambridge publication the first satisfactory 
edition of the works of one of our greatest 
theologians; if we do not call it complete, 
it is only because the existing manuscripts 
do not furnish the mears of attaining abso- 
lute completeness. Those portions of which 
no manuscripts have been discovered are 
necessarily left as Tillotson published them, 
except where minor errors are removed by 
the editor’s diligent care. 

In these famous theological works of 
Barrow we see plainly imaged the clearness, 
directness, and thoroughness of his mind. 
We know that many of the subjects of which 
he treats, theological, political, and moral, 
were enveloped in a cloud of controversy, 
but the strong man pursues his path through 
the mist without losing his way for an in- 
stant. Scholastic subtleties had no charms 

* Barrow had a great dislike for slovenly 
ship, which he thought unmannerly. See the “ Pro 
Lectore Humanitatis Oratio,” Works, ix. 135. ‘lis 
quz componitis nitide et distincte scribendis cure 
aliquid adhibeatis. Bene moratorum homiuum est 
9 rr. Napier tions particularly, as being in 
this state, Sermons, 29, 51,52. 56, 58-40, of his edi- 
tion; 27, 60-62, 67, 71-75, of Tillotson’s. It is worth 
observing, that the Sermon nst “ Ceating 


in 
Word” contains a first draught of that —~ 
“Rash and Vain Swearing.” Compare Works, I. 
544-551 with ii. 36-68. 


nman- 
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for him; traducianism and creatianism, 
grace prevenient and grace efficacious, and 
such other ingenious devices of the school- 
men as still lingered in Anglican theology, 
have scarcely left a mark on his pages. 
Nor had mysticism any hold on his vigorous 
mind; we doubt whether he would have 
appreciated Leighton, or would have entered 
fully into the mental states imaged with such 
matchless skill in Bunyan’s allegory. He 
is always in earnest, always reasonable ; 
he expresses no contempt for those whose 
reveries and aspirations he does not under- 
stand, but he passes on his way unheeding. 
In an age when sermons and treatises were 
crammed with technical theology and refer- 
ences to the authority of this or that father 
or dogmatic writer, his arguments are 
always founded on the direct words of 
Scripture, or on the common reason and 
feeling of mankind. True, he quotes abun- 
dantly; but his quotations are ornaments, 
not authorities ; after the fashion of his age, 
he draws forth illustrative thoughts and apt 
expressions from the rich stores of his mem- 
ory; he qnotes Horace and Seneca, Chrys- 
ostom and Augustine, much as a modern 
—— rounds a period with a line of 

ordsworth or Tennyson; and his render- 
ings of the classical passages which he quotes 
are often extremely happy and vigorous; 
but he does not lean upon his authorities ; 
he does not say, that the dignity of a speak- 
er adds force to his words, simply on the 
authority of Euripides; but he thinks it 
interesting to a classically-educated audi- 
ence to be reminded of the well-known 
passage in the Hecuba; and so in a thou- 
sand cases. He quotes, as it was the fash- 
ion of the age to quote; but he does not, 
like some of his contemporaries, allow his 
learning to weigh down his reason. He 
bears his ‘* weight of learning” if not ex- 
actly ** lightly, like a flower,” at least with 
an easy gravity and unfaltering step. 

That he was a learned and able dogmatic 
theologian is abundantly clear; yet, on the 
whole, he viewed Christianity rather on its 
moral and social than its dogmatic side. 
He has himself given us, in few words, his 
conception of the design of Christianity ; 
which is, be says, ‘to reduce mankind to 
the knowledge, love, and reverence of God; 
to a just and loving conversation together ; 
‘to the practice of sobriety, temperance, 
purity, meekness, and all other virtues.” * 
** The design of Divine goodness.” he says 
in another place, in sending the Saviour, 
was ‘‘to render us good and happy, to 
deliver us from sin and misery, to instruct 


* “ Unity of the Church.” Works, viii. 782. 
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us in the knowledge, and excite us to the 
practice of all virtue, and thereby to qualify 
us for the enjoyment of a blessed immortal- 
ity.”* And this leading conception colours 
the whole of his theology; from this it 
naturally follows that he regarded the 
Christian ministry rather as a body of 
Church rulers and teachers than as channels 
of supernatural grace, and that he dwelt 
upon such themes as virtue and industry, 
the love of God and the love of our neigh- 
bour, with more emphasis and earnestness 
than on the perplexed and often irresoluble 
questions which have given employment to 
so many ingenious brains and pens. 

Even in treating directly dogmatic sub- 
jects, he still leans to the practical side; no 
statement of Christian doctrine is with him 
dry and abstract, every - of the Creed 
has its bearing on human life ; man is always 
present to him as a creature having duties 
and passions, working, loving, hating, as- 
piring, not as a mere bundle of opinions 
and judgments. It is interesting to com- 

are his ‘‘Sermons on the Creed” with 
earson’s well-known ‘* Exposition” itself 
composed originally in the form of sermons. 
The latter is certainly one of the ablest 
dogmatic treatises in the language; the 
terseness and precision, the skilful choice of 
the not superabundant quotations, and the 
evident mastery of the subject which mani- 
fest themselves in its pages, will always 
command our admiration; but it hardly 
moves us more than a skilful and elegant 
setting forth of a mathematical proposition 
would do: in Barrow’s ** Sermon -on the 
Creed” on the other hand, not only does 
the full, free, vigorous style contrast strong- 
ly with Pearson’s somewhat crabbed sen- 
tences, but the whole treatment indicates a 
wider view of revealed truth, and of the 
Divine government of the world. Compare, 
fur instance, Pearson’s somewhat hard ac- 
count of Divine faith with Barrow's dis- 
courses on that great passion of the soul, 
which achieved ‘* such exploits of spiritual 
rowess,” which ‘‘ pricked the ruddy strip- 
ing forward, naked and unarmed, with un- 
daunted heart and countenance, to invade 
the monster of Gath,” and “inflamed the 
zeal of Elias, by which he alone did check 
and control the degenerate follies of his na- 
tion.”¢ Where Pearson dwells by prefer- 
ence on the right way of believing, Barrow 
refers to think of the excellency and the 
Pit of faith; where one speaks of the or- 
thodox belief as to the divine and human 
nature of Christ, the other prefers to paint 


* Sermon 35; Works, ii. 529. 
t Sermon 3 (On the Creed); Works, v. 108, 109. 
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with loving touches the beauty and attract- 
iveness of Messiah’s life on earth.* And 
the same contrast is observed throughout ; 
the one is learned and accurate; the other, 
not less learned or accurate, is ‘more imag- 
inative and discursive; he paints with a 
broader touch and richer co ours; the one 
states and defends orthodoxy in’ contrast 
with heterodoxy; the other rather delights 
to recommend by the arts of persuasion the 
great central truth, towards which men in 
all ages had been struggling. 

Where he turns his mind to these great 
perplexities of the universe which have ex- 
ercised men’s thoughts from age to age, he 
treats them with an ease and _ readiness 
which shows how thoroughly he had appre- 
hended their salient points; he is always 
conscious of the limitation of the human in- 
tellect; for the solution of many problems 
he is content to wait until God shall vouch- 
safe him fuller light; he will not lose him- 
self in mazy discussions of ‘‘ Fixed Fate, 
Free-will, Fore-knowledge absolute,” for 
he knows already that he can find no end. 
He anticipates much of what Butler after- 
wards said so well on ‘‘ Christianity asa 
scheme imperfectly comprehended,” and it 
is both interesting and instructive to com- 
pare, on this point, Barrow’s wealth of dic- 
tion and copiousness of illustration with 
Butler’s unadorned style and weighty sol- 
itariness.¢ Ina remarkable sermon, printed 
for the first time by Mr. Napier,{ he treats 
of the great subject so much discussed since 
the publication of Dean Mansel’s *‘ Bampton 
Lectures,” man’s power of attaining the 
knowledge of God. His manner of ap- 
proaching the subject is peculiar. The ill 
success of inquirers into the principles of 
natural and ethical philosophy, who have 
hardly discovered one indisputable maxim 
or theorem in two thousand years, he attri- 
butes to the ‘‘ perpetual flux and agitation 
of things, which are presently altered and 
vanished; but this cause of the failure of 
knowledge does not exist in Almighty God, 
who is in His nature and properties infi- 
nitely simple, consistent, and immutable ; 
so that even purblind reason can know more 
concerning God, than it can concerning any 
other thing. We know, indeed, but in 
part; God's being and attributes are incom- 
eee apie yet is the ocean less visible, 

ecause standing upon the shore we cannot 
descry its utmost bounds?” No, ‘the 
more unlimited things are, the more corres- 
pondent they are to our rational faculties, no 


* Sermon 17 (On the Creed); Works, v. 514 ff; 
—— Sermon 35; Works, ii. 538 ff. 
rmon 48; Works aw 458. 
t Works, iv. "461-49 
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finite thing being able to satisfy their .- 
capacities.” This conclusion, which will 

robably always be that of noble and imag- 
inative souls, is identical with that of Cud- 
worth, who also contends that we have an 
idea or conception of the incomprehensible 
Deity, ‘‘as we may approach near to a 
mountain, and touch it with our bands, 
thongh we cannot encompass it all round, 
an. enclasp it within our arms.”* 

It is characteristic of his orderly and dis- 
ciplined mind that he regards the Church 
mainly as acies ordinata, 


‘*a well-marshalled army, wherein, under the 
gag ge of our faith and salvation, . . 

. there are divers captains serving in fit de- 
grees of subordination; bishops commanding 
larger regiments, presbyters ordering less 
numerous companies; all which, by the bands 
of common fuith, of mutual charity, of holy 
communion and peace, being combined together, 
do in their respective stations govern and guide, 
are governed and guided; the bishops each in 
his precincts, guiding more immediately the 
priests subject to them; the priests, each guid- 
ing the people committed to his charge: all 
bishops and priests being guided by synods 

established, or congregated, upon emergent 
occasion; many of them ordinarily by those 
bishops who are regularly settled in a presidency 
over them,’’ ¢ 


In fact, throughout his discussion respect- 
ing the nature and office of the Church — 
and the subject is one which occupied much 
of his thoughts —it is evident that he re- 
garded its government and order, its power 
of teaching and moral suasion, rather than 
any transmitted powers inherent in the min- 
istry. He discussed more than once, in 
English and in Latin, the great ques- 
tion of the ** Power of the Keys ;” and when 
he illustrates the expression ‘‘ keys of the 
kingdom of heaven” by St. Paul’s * door 
of faith, * «¢ door of the word,” and the like, 
** where opening a door denotes ministering 
opportunities, and advantages of performing 
the things specified ;” and again, by the 
“6 shutting the kingdom of heaven,” and 
‘*taking away the key of knowledge” at- 
tributed to the scribes, who discouraged and 
terrified men from embracing the doctrine 
or submitting to the rule of Christ, we see 

lainly enough to what line of interpretation 
ie inclined. It is not that he disparages the 
ower of Divine grace, but that he regards 
it as working in and through the natural pow- 
ers, not acting upon man as an independent 
force. He regards the spiritual, in fact, as 


ak: Intellectual System, ch. v. (iii. 221. Birch’s edi- 
on 
t : Works, iv. 5. 

t Exposition on the Creed; Works, vii. 360. 
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analogous to the political body, and the 
same methods of teaching and government 
as applicable, in the main, to both. 

Dr. Arnold remarked in one of his let- 
ters, that they who regarded the Church as 
one polity were consistent in maintainin 
that it should have one earthly head an 
one system of laws. It was precisely in the 
same spirit that Barrow approached the 
great question of the Unity of the Church; 
**the question is,” he says, ‘* whether the 
Church is necessarily, by the design and 
appointment of God, to be in the way of 
external policy under one singular govern- 
ment and jurisdiction of any kind; so asa 
kingdom or commonwealth is united under 
the command of one monarch or one sen- 
ate. ... That such an union of all Chris- 
tians is necessary, or that it was ever insti- 
tuted by Christ, I cannot grant.” * 

It is to the discussion of this cardinal 
point of ecclesiastical polity that he devotes 
the latter part of the discourse to which we 
have just referred ; a discourse which hardly 
any one could read carefully without finding 
his thoughts on the Union of Christendom 
the clearer for the study; nowhere do we 
find the fallacies latent under the terms 
** Church” and ‘* Unity” laid bare with a 
more masterly hand; never was a clearer or 
more candid mind applied to the study of a 
perplexed question; whether we agree or 
not, we cannot fail to admire the vigour and 
skill with which ambiguities are removed, 
and the real points at issue placed before us. 
He finds the Unity of the Church in accord- 
ant doctrine, in the mutual love of Chris- 
tians, in their “spiritual cognation” and 
incorporation into the mystical body of 
Christ, in similarity of government and dis- 
cipline ; but that all churches are necessarily 
united in one system under one monarch he 
will by no means allow. The same thought 
is followed out, with admirable cogency and 
abundance of historical learning, in his 
great treatise on the ‘* Pope’s Supremacy,” 
the design of which is to deny the constant 
assertion of Roman divines and canonists, 
in his days as in ours, that, ‘* to the Pope, 





as sovereign monarch, by divine sanction, 
of the whole Church, do appertain royal 
prerogatives (Regalia Petri, the royalties 
of Peter, they are called in the oath pre- | 
scribed to Bishops).” + He refers here, of | 
course, not to the temporal power, but to the | 
privileges which the Pope claimed over the | 
Church at large; ‘* to - superior to the} 
whole Chureh. . To define points | 
of doctrine, or to decide controversies au- | 

* Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church; 


Works, viii, 713. 
t Pope’s Supremacy; Works, viii. 49. 
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thoritatively ; so that none may presume to 
consent or dissent from his dictates.” Such 
a power as the Pope claims necessarily be- 
comes (he sees plainly) a worldly power, 
— by the same ‘* means and engines, 
methods and arts, whereby secular govern- 
ments are maintained.” 


** Itsy majesty must be supported by conspicu- 
ous pomp and phantastry. Its dignity and 
power must be supported by wealth; which it 
must corrade and accumulate by large incomes, 
by exaction of tributes and taxes. 

** Tt must exert authority in enacting of laws 
for keeping its state in order, and securing its 
interests, backed with rewards and pains; espec- 
ially considering its title being so dark and 
grounded on no clear warrant, many always 
will contest it. 

** Tt must apply constraint and force for pro- 
curing obedience, and correcting transgression. 

** Tt must have guards to preserve its safety 
and authority. 

** Tt must be engaged in wars, to defend itself, 
and make good its interests. 

** It must use subtlety and artifice for promot- 
ing its interests, and countermine the policies of 
adversaries. 

‘* It must erect judicatories, and must decide 
causes with formality of legal process; whence 
tedious suits, crafty pleadings, quirks of law 
and pettifoggers, fees and charges, extortion 
and barretry, &c., will necessarily creep in — 
all which things do much disagree from the orig- 
inal constitution and design of the Christian 
Church, which is averse from pomp, doth reject 
domination, doth not require craft, wealth, or 
force, to maintain it; but did at first, and may 
subsist without any such means. 

**T do not say that an ecclesiastical society 
may not lawfully, for its support, use power, 
policy, wealth, in some measure to uphold or 
defend itself; but that a constitution needing 
such things is not divine; or that so far as it 
doth use them, it is no more than human.’’ * 


Such a subject as the Papal Supremacy 
was thoroughly suited to the bent of Bar- 
row’s genius; his manly English spirit re- 
volted against the usurped domination of a 
foreign bishop, and his active research 
showed him that many of that bishop’s claims 
were supported by fraud and falsehood. His 
accurate dissection of the Papal claims, and 
his calm discussion of the suppositions on 
which they rest — that St. Peter had the pri- 
macy among the Apostles, and transmitted 
the privileges of that primacy to his succes- 
sors, that he was actually Bishop of Rome, 
and that universal supremacy and dominion 
over the Christian Church are consequently 
inherent in the Roman See — leave nothing 


‘to be desired whether in respect of cogency 
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or learning ; and his cool reasoning presents 
a curivus contrast to the vulgar antipapal 
ravings whether of histime or ours. The 
treatise of the ‘* Pope’s Supremacy ” has 
taken its place in the standard theology of 
the English Church ; and though many ques- 
tions have emerged through the changed 
condition of Europe which were invisibie 
in Barrow’s time, little has been added to 
that part of the discussion which he at- 
tempted to cover. 

In 1663, Barrow preached in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster at the consecration 
of his uncle Isaac to the See of Man. In 
his sermon he shows no desire to exalt ex- 
travagantly the episcopal office, but devotes 
himself mainly to the consideration of the 
advantages of an established and endowed 
clergy, and the respect due to religious per- 
sons; for the reaction against puritan aus- 
terity had then set in, and the ministry was 
in danger of being held cheap by the gay 
crowd of exulting cavaliers. A nation with- 
out an established religion was to him, as to 
Bishop Butler a hundred years later, a chi- 
mera, a monster which had never existed; 
**all nations, by one common instinct of 
natural reason prompted, conferring extra- 
ordinary privileges of honour and conven- 
ience on their priests, to express their 
reverence of the Deity, and their affection 
to religion.” He will not ‘‘ransack the 
closet of antiquity, nor with needless osten- 
tatidn produce the Egyptian Hierophante, 
the Persian Magi, the Gaulish Druids, the 
Caliphs and Muftis of other nations. . . . 
The most wise and valiant Romans did set 
so high a value upon the priestly order, that 
if their principal magistrates did meet with 
one of Vesta’s priests, they caused immedi- 
ately those dreadful rods, the ensigns of 
their authority, to submit; and they them- 
selves respectfully gave place, as if they 
meant to confess those priests in a manner 
their betters; ” and their greatest and no- 
blest did not disdain, ‘* but rather ambi- 
tiously affect,” to be admitted into the 
College of Priests. And with this eagerness 
of noble Romans to undertake the priestly 
office he contrasts the unwillingness of high- 
born Englishmen to serve God in the ranks 
of his especial ministers; it proceeds, he 
says, from no true nobility of soul, but rather 
from ‘* an inconsiderate delicacy of humour, 
or from a profane haughtiness of mind, to 
loathe (as now men do) and despise that 
employment which, in its own nature, is of 
all most noble and most beneficial te man- 
kind ;” very unlike this contempt or indiffer- 
ence was the spirit of our ‘* magnanimous 
ancestors,” to whose devotion we owe the 
privileges and revenues of the priesthood. 
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The feeling which in Barrow’s time pre- 
vented men of high birth from entering into 
holy orders has Tene passed away; repre- 
sentatives of the noblest blood in England 
are to be found among the English clergy, 
and the clergy can no longer complain that 
they are not respected, or that they have 
not their just weight and influence. But 
some of the topics on which Barrow touched 
have a more immediate interest for us; it 
may perhaps be worth while, in these disen- 
dowing days, to qudte the words of one of 
the ablest of English thinkers on the advan- 
tages of an endowed clergy : — 


‘* The priest must be capable to instruct with 
advantage, and the people disposed to learn with 
readiness: he must lead, and they follow cheer- 
fully in the paths of righteousness; which alac- 
rity how can he be master of, whose mind care 
and grief, the inseparable companions of a needy 
estate, do continually distract and discompose ? 
whose spirit is dejected with constant regret and 
frequent disappointments? Can he be tree and 
expedite in the discharge of bis duty, who is 
perplexed with the difficulties, and encumbered 
with the vanities of secular business, such as the 
exigencies of a narrow condition do necessarily 
induce? No; few there be that with Epictetus 
can philosophate in slavery; or like Cleanthes, 
can draw water all the day, and study most of 
the night. 

‘* ‘The priests are bound . . . . tcedeal impar- 
tially with all, to flatter no man : to admonish, 
yea, and (with prudence, seasonably) to reprove 
the greatest of men: not to respect the persons 
of the rich, nor to dread the faces of the most 
terrible among men. And how shall this neces- 
sary courage be engendered, be cherished, be 
preserved, in the breast of him who grovels upon 
the ground, and crouches under the depressing 
loads of want and disgrace? ... With what 
face shall a pitiful underling encounter the sol- 
emn looks of an oppressing grandee? With 
what hope of success, in his forlorn habit, shall 
he adventure to check the vicious extravagances 
of a ruffling gallant? Wiil he dare to contra- 
dict the opinion, or disallow the practice, of that 
wealthy or this powerful neighbour, by whose 
alms, it may be, he is relieved, and supported 
by his favour ? ’’ * 


But itis on practical subjects that Barrow 
puts forth all his strength. Industry, the 
earnest application of the will to overcome 
difficulty, to attain some desired end, calls 
forth his most ornate eloquence : — 


*‘Industry reared those magnificent fabrics, 
and those commodious houses; it formed those 
goodly pictures and statues; it raised those con- 
venient causeways, those bridges, those aque- 
ducts; it planted those fine gardens with various 
flowers and fruits; it clothed those pleasant ficlls 


* Sermon 14; Works i. 610-512. 
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with corn and grass; it built those ships, where- 
by we plough the seas, reaping the commodities 
of foreign regions. It hath subjected all creatures 
to our command and service, enabling us to sub- 
due the fiercest, to catch the wildest, to render 
the gentler sort most tractable and useful to us. 
It taught us, from the wool of the sheep, from 
the hair of the goat, from the labour of the silk- 
worm, to weave us clothes to keep us warm, to 
make us fine and gay. It helped us from the 
inmost bowels of the earth to fetch divers need- 
ful tools and utensils. 

**It collected mankind into cities, and com- 
pacted them into orderly societies, and devised 
wholesome laws, under shelter whereof we enjoy 
safety and peace, wealth and plenty, mutual suc- 
cour and defence, sweet conversation and benefi- 
cial commerce. 

** It by meditation did extend all those sciences 
whereby our minds are enriched and exalted, 
our manners are refined and polished, our curi- 
osity is satisfied, our life is benefited. 

” * * * * 

** Even beings void of reason, of sense, of life 
itself, do suggest unto us resemblances of indus- 
try; they being set in continual action, toward 
the effecting seasonable purposes, conducing to 
the preservation of their own beings, or to the 
furtherance of common good. 

‘** The heavens do roll about with incessant 
motion; the sun and the stars do perpetually 
dart their influences: the earth is ever labour- 
ing in the birth and nourishment of plants; the 
plants are drawing sap, and sprouting out fruits 
and seeds, to feed us and propagate themselves; 
the rivers are running, the seas are tossing, the 
winds are blustering, to keep the elements sweet 
in which we live. 

® « * * ” 

*‘If we soar yet further in our meditation to 
the superior regions, we shall there find the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven, the courtiers and 
ministers of God, very busy and active; they do 
vigilantly wait on God’s throne in readiness to 
receive and to despatch his commands; they are 
ever on the wing, and fly about like lightning to 
do his pleasure. They are attentive to our 
needs, and ever ready to protect, to assist, to 
relieve us! Especially they are diligent guardians 
and succourers of good men : officious ministers 
sent forth to minister for the heirs of salvation : 
so even the seat of perfect rest is no place of 
idleness. 

** Yea, God himself, although immovedly and 
infinitely happy, is yet immensely careful, and 
everlasting busy: he rested once from that 
great work of creation; but yeu, “* My Father,’’ 
saith our Lord, ‘‘ worketh still;’’ and he never 
will rest from his works of providence and grace. 
His eyes continue watchful over the world, and 
his hands stretched out in upholding it. He 
hath a singular regard to every creature, sup- 
plying the needs of each, and satisfying the 
desires of all.’ * 


* Sermon 45; Works, iii. 388. 7. 








Grave as was Barrow’s general character, 
he was by no means one of those solemn 
pedants who think it necessary on all occa- 
sions to maintain an -unbending front; that 
disposition indeed rarely accompanies first- 
rate ability; it is the man who is partly 
conscious of lack of power who is atraid to 
unbend; and Barrow was not one of these. 
His friends commended his readiness and 
his gentle humour; and he has left on 
record, in his well-known sermon against 
‘** Foolish Talking and jesting,” his opinion 
of the usefulness of a little well-timed 
jocosity. He can not, he admits, define 
wit ; it would be as easy ‘‘to make a por- 
trait of Proteus, or to define the figure of 
the fleeting air;” but he does describe the 
forms that it assumes with his usual fertility 
of thought and expression : — 


** Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion toa known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale: some- 
times it playeth in words and phruases, taking 
advantage from the ainbiguity of their sense, or 
the affinity of their sound: sometimes it is 
wrapped in a dress of humorous expression : 
sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitade : 
sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a 
smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a surewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly 
retorting an objection : sometimes it is couched 
in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a 
lusty hyperbole, ina startling metaphor, in plau- 
sible reconciling of contradictions, or an acute 
nonsense; sometimes a scenical representation 
of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, » mim- 
ical look or gesture passeth fur it : sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntness giveth it being; sometimes it riseth 
from a lucky hitting upon whatis strange, some- 
times from a crafty wrestling obvious matter to 
the purpose: often it consisteth in one knows 
not what, and springeth up one can harily tell 
how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexpli- 
cable, being answerable to the numberless rov- 
ings of fancy and windings of language.’’ ¢ 


Christianity, he says truly enough, ‘is 
not so tetrical, so harsh, so envious,” as to 
bar us from innocent pleasure; if we were 
obliged for ever ‘*‘ to talk like philosophers 
assigning dry reasons for everything,” cer- 
tainly ‘*it would make ordinary conversa- 
tion exceedingly to languish.” And jesting 
has its uses, though it be too often abused ; 
how many faults are there, which can only 
be put down by ridicule, as hardly admit- 
ting of serious conception? How many 
are there who will not stand a direct re- 
proof, who yet will patiently bear ‘‘ a jo- 
cund wipe.” ‘*Good reason may be a 
parelled in the garb of wit, and therein will 


* Sermon 16; Works ii. 4, 5. 














securely pass whither in its native homeli- 
ness it could never arrive ;” and that espe- 
cially in an age ‘‘ wherein plain reason is 
deemed a dull and heavy thing; when the 
mental appetite of men is become like the 
corporeal, and cannot relish any food with- 
out some piquant sauce, so that people will 
rather starve than live on solid fare.” Such 
was Barrow’s conception of the nature and 
uses of wit; that is, of all those ingenious 
turns of thought or phrase which render 
discourse elegant or entertaining ; and it is 
we think, to the desire to render his style 
acceptable to persons of fashion that we are 
to attribute his occasional use of cavalier- 
slang, rather than (as Coleridge supposed) 
to his anxiety to prove his loyalty. Per- 
haps, too, he was not unwilling to show his 
command of the language of the world as 
well as of the more stately and ornate 
academic direction. 

His perfect command of the English 
tongue 1s certainly wonderful ; a vocabulary 
of the words found in Barrow’s works would 
furnish ample means of expression for near- 
ly all discussions of morals and theology. 
It would be found, we think, somewhat de- 
ficient in the good homespun words which 
form the woof of the English tongue: he 
had not Milton’s love for the racy vigour 
of the older English which is so often re- 
tained in country speech; he was probably 
no great student of Chaucer or Spencer; 
we cannot recollect a phrase which calls 
Shakspere to mind; but in his own style, 
and for its own purposes, his vocabulary 
leaves nothing to be desired. And with all 
his richness of style he is not verbose; he 
never uses words needlessly for the mere 
pomp of sound; every word is introduced 
with a true sense of its exact value; every 
epithet, every phrase in his long-drawn par- 
agraphs, adds something to the impression 
which he desires to produce; the ornate 
character of his style arises naturally from 
his wealth of thought and learning, joined 
with his remarkable power of expression. 
And yet with all this amplitude of diction, 
with readiness and fertility of fancy, with 
learning which never failed to supply illus- 
tration, Barrow’s sermons are not in the 
ae et sense of the word, eloquent; they 
ack the easy transition, the subtle connex- 
ion of thought, the rapidity, the glow and 
warinth, the contagious fire, which are ne- 
cessary for that eloquence which is to rouse 
the feelings of men and raise their thoughts ; 
if we turn from a sermon of Barrow’s to an 
oration of Chatham or Burke, we feel instant- 
ly the difference between the solemn move- 
ment of the one, and the rapid, though still 
dignified, march of the other. This slow- 
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ness in the development of the thought is 
not, however, peculiar to Barrow; it is 
found also in the sermons of his contempo- 
raries; indeed, to a certain extent, in all 
the prose literature of the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; it was not merely that 
a certain stateliness of movement was 
thought to become grave subjects; the 
thoughts of the hearers of that age seem to 
have accommodated themselves well enough 
to the slow march of their own speakers, 
when they would have been left behind by 
the more rapid flight of the orators of the 
next age; it was not until the contempeora- 
ries of Dryden and Pope had given light- 
ness and terseness to English style that the 
great age of English eloquence, as we now 
understand eloquence, began. The lan- 
guage was developed in the sixteenth and in 
the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
but it was not until towards the end of that 
century that it acquired that ease and flexibil- 
ity, that vigour and directness, which are 
necessary for the purposes of an orator. 
Barrow’s mind was of almost the highest 
order: he lacked somewhat of the creative 
energy, the quick intuition, the subtlety 
and plasticity of thought, which go to make 
up the very highest intellect; he was not a 
Bacon or a Pascal; but among minds of the 
second rank it is not easy to find one sur- 
passing Barrow’s in breadth and power. 
Always fair and candid, always ready to 
admit new conceptions into his mind, al- 
ways eagerly and earnestly bent on acquir- 
ing knowledge and discovering truth, seizing 
new things with firm and dexterous grasp, 
and wielding his acquirements with eas 
power; never (so far as we can Saonvers 
stained with the slightest suspicion of intrigue 
or meanness; kindly, affable, and unassum- 
ing; unaffectedly pious and conscientious, 
worshipping God with all the faculties of his 
large soul; he comes before us as one of the 
noblest, purest, most massive intellects of 
an age certainly not wanting in intellectual 
force. Nourished in an age of religious 
turmoil, he presents a singular union of 
earnestness and calmness; bound by the 
ties of his loyal nature to the old constitu- 
tion of Church and State, he could yet deal 
fairly with those who were not contented 
with either; deeply read in antiquity, he 
saw that the venerable age of an opinion or 
theory was no conclusive proof of its sound- 
ness. Inno one so completely as in Bar- 
row do we find united the weighty learn- 
ing and grave dignity of the older scholars 
with the spirit of inquiry which characterised 
the younger generation. Cambridge may 
well cherish his fame. Mr. Noble’s fine 
statue in the Ante-Chapel of Trinity College 
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is a worthy memorial of his bodily presence ; 
the enduring products of his mind are en- 
shrined in the Cambridge edition of his 
works. 

And we may take Barrow as the noblest 
example of a class of divines which from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century to 
our own time has especially characterised the 
English Church; the men with whom the- 
ology has been no exclusive study, but car- 
ried on in harmony with scientific pursuits. 
We may regard Barrow as the po 
of the long line of English clergymen who 
have been scholars, metaphysicians, histo- 
rians, antiquarians, astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, physicists in various fields, as well 
as theologians. We believe that theology 
and science have both been gainers by this 
union; a well-balanced mind can hardly be 
formed by exclusive devotion to any one, 
even the highest, field of human thought; 
and the study of theology requires, above 
all others, a well-balanced mind. The so- 
ber thoughtfulness of English theology is 
due, we believe, in no small degree, to this 
many-sided culture of the English clergy. 
We do not deny that the cultivated clergy 





of the last and the early part of the present 
century were in some respects found want- 
ing; they were not, for the most. part, very 
active in discharging the practical duties of 
their ministry; they tended, as Barrow 
himself did, to treat too exclusively of the 
moral —— of Christianity in their teach- 
ing; they needed the Wesleys, the Simeons, 
the Newmans, to force on them the consid- 
eration of the distinctive teaching of the 
Gospel and the nature and office of the 
Church; but, after all this deduction, we 
must admit that it is in a great measure due 
to the genial influence of many generations 
of scholars and scientific men scattered as 
clergymen over the length and breadth of 
the land, that tke clergy have been so com- 
pletely rescued from the contempt into 
which a large portion of them had fallen in 
Barrow’s time. And we cannot but fear 
that it will not be well with England if a 
day should come when a race of ministers, 
trained solely or mainly in theological sem- 
inaries, shall supplant the academically- 
trained gentlemen who at present form the 
great bulk of the English clergy; but such 
a day is, we trust, far distant. 





THE PLEDGE. 


Tov sparkling bowl! thou sparkling bowl! 
Tho’ lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o’er thee roll, 

And song and dance thy power confess, 

1 will not touch thee, for there clings 

A scorpion to thy side that stings. 


Thou crystal glass! like Eden’s tree 
Thy melted ruby tempts the eye, 

And as from that there comes from thee 
The voice, ‘* Thou shalt not surely die,’’ 
I dare not taste thy liquid gem, 

A snake is twisted round thy stem. 


Thon liquid fire! like that which glow’d 
For Paul upon Melita’s shore 

Thou’st been upon my guest bestow’d 
But thou shalt warm my house no more 
For wheresoe’er thy radiance falls 
Forth from thy heat a viper crawls. 


What tho’ of gold the goblet be, 
Emboss’d with branches of the vine, 
Beneath whose burnish’d leaves we see 
Such clusters as pour’d out the wine; 
Beneath those leaves an adder hangs, 
I fear him, for I’ve felt his fangs. 


The Hebrews who the desert trud, 
Aud felt the fiery serpent’s bite, 











Look’d up to that ordain’d by God, 
And found that life was in the sight 
So the worm-bitten fiery veins 

Cool when we drink what God ordains. 


Ye gracious clouds! ye deep cold wells! 
Ye gems from mossy rocks that drip! 
Springs that from earth’s mysterious cells 
Gush o’er your granite basin’s lip, 
To you I look, your largess give, 
And I will drink of you and live. 

JNO, PIERPONT. 


A GERMAN paper says that the simplest post- 
office in the world is to be found on the southern 
extremity of America. For some years past a 
small barrel has been fastened by an iron chain 
to the outermost rock of the mountains over- 
hanging the Straits of Magellan, opposite Tierra 
del Fuego. It is opened by every ship which 
passes through the Straits, either to place letters 
in it or to take letters from it. This post-office, 
therefore, takes care of itself, it is confided to 
the protection of seafarers, and there is no exam- 
ple of any breach of this trust having occurred, 
Each ship undertakes the voluntary transmis- 
sion of the contents of the barrel if their desti- 
nation is within the limits of its voyage. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE CALUMET GOES ROUND AMONG THE 
CHILDERSLEIGHS. 


Wurst he occupied himself with Hemp- 
rigge, first in sketching out the design of 
their Company, afterwards in constructing 
and elaborating its machinery, Hugh found 
that each succeeding day it engrossed 
more of his thoughts. This was the more 
natural that he knew its success must be 
the surest panacea for all and any of his 
troubles, a long step towards the realiza- 
tion of each and all of his dreams. Yet, 
with his many business pre-occupations, 
he found leisure to spare for other things, 
and, indeed, it was an essential part of 
the scheme that he should continue to 
play his part in society. After City hours, 
and with director-hunting over for the day, 
he was far from leading the life of a her- 
mit. But all the time there was a something 
weighing on his mind, and that was the 
means of replacing himself on a friendly 
footing at ‘The Cedars.” After the cir- 
cumstances in which he had last parted 
from its inmates, the question was one 
more easy to start thantosolve. His latest 
interviews with Sir Basil, indeed, troubled 
him but little, and it would have cost him 
nothing to walk into the establishment in 
Lombard Street, and beard the old banker 
in his den with a friendly morning call. But 
the recollection of the fit-of folly that had 
cast him at Maude’s feet in a posture so 
ridiculous, humiliated him still as keenly 
as when he left her; when it crossed his 
mind the bare remembrance made him 
wince and shudder. ‘The penalty of that 
passing abdication of reason and savoir 
vivre was a lasting access of morbid mau- 
vaise honte. At the very thought of meet- 
ing Maude again, his cheeks glowed like a 
bashful schoolboy’s, who thinks he has be- 
trayed to the middle-aged idol of his affec- 
tions the admiration with which he is over- 
charged. Each morning he rose in the res- 
olution to drive to Hampstead; each hom 
of the day brought its engagements, and 
a decent pretext for deferring the call he 
longed, yet feared, to make. 

How long he might have stood shivering 
over the p Bat it is impossible to say, 
but a happy chance came to ee it. 
We have spoken before of Captain Chil- 
dersleigh, Sir Basil’s eldest son and heir, 
who had been down shooting in Scotland at 
the time of his relation’s funeral. Since 
then the grouse had packed, organized a 
regular service of pickets, and, now rising 
in long brown lines, they skimmed the 
heather half a mile before the muzzles of 
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the breech-loaders. The occupation of the 
dogs was gone, and, had it not been for 
the mountain hares the sportsmen were 
fain to fall back upon, the tail of gillies, 
the ponies, and the panniers might just as 
well have been left at home. The chance 
of taking some lone misanthrope of a 
grousecock at an advantage was barely 
enough to repay the toils of the day, and 
so, for that and other reasons, Somnus 
Childersleigh, devoted to sport as he was, 
had torn himself away from it, and come up 
to town. 

Hugh had been the object of his admira- 
tion ever since the two had been cast to- 
gether as boys — admiration none the less 
sincere that it had always been tempered 
with a touch of awe. Hugh fully returned 
the liking, but a little of the old patron- 
age that George used to receive as an 
honour would still, in spite of him, peep 
out from time to time, in his manner. 
Most men would have done the same thing, 
and Hugh accepted all the deference the 
other offered him, took him at something 
below his own very modest self-valuation, 
and condescended to, and not unfrequently 
trespassed upon, his unfailing good-humour 
and easy nature. Having reached Euston 
Square by the morning express, George did 
what he had often done before, and drove 
to the ‘*‘ Albany” to ask for bath and break- 
fast. As his arrival had been unan- 
nounced, his appearance was a surprise to 
Hugh; but George’s face expressed the 
greater astonishment when he found his 
host, at that very early hour, already 
dressed for the day, and seated at the 
breakfast-table. 

‘* Why Hugh, this is quite a new idea of 
yours. You must have a wonderful consti- 
tution if you find it none the worse for 
those late suppers just before going to 
bed.” 

‘* Delighted to see you, George,” said 
Hugh, rising to shake him cordially » the 
hand, for welcome as the Hussar always 
was to him, it may be imagined he was 
never more pleased to see him than now. 
‘‘If you want to know all about it, sit 
down and eat, and put off your toilette. 
I know you'll object to the programme, 
but it’s no great hardship, once in a way, 
for a man who went through the mutiny, 
and I’ve an appointment at 10.30 that 
won’t keep. Sams will find you a chop or 
something, I daresay, and meantime you 
can go to work on the cold salmon.” 

‘** Thanks, Hugh, I’m not particular, as 
you know, but if there’s one thing repels 
me more than salmon it’s chops: so if you 
tell Sams to forage for something else, I 
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shall be obliged to you. Had it not been 
for one and the other I believe I should 
have stayed another week in Scotland, for 
although the grouse had packed, there 
were some woodcocks already lying about 
in the corries, and I never saw such a year 
for ptarmigan. But we rang the changes 
on mutton and salmon six days in the 
seven, and now black-faced sheep are be- 
come as rare as wolves at Killoden. Noth- 
ing to be had but those infernal Cheviots.” 

‘* Black-faced or Cheviot, you seem to 
have thriven on them. You look your 
work all over, and I could have sworn you 
came into the room in a rush of Highland 
air from Strathgrumble.” 

** It does credit to your imagination then, 
for I was forced to travel from Carlisle in a 
carriage hermetically sealed. But pending 
Sams’ arrangements, will you impart the 
mystery of the nine-o’clock breakfast, and 
tell me what you have been doing with 
yourself all this time? I almost feared you 
must have gone out of town. Since the 
old lady’s funeral Maude hasn’t said a word 
about you in her letters.” 

Hugh, of a sudden, became exceedingly 
posse in his attention to his guest, while 

e gained some seconds of hurried reflec- 
tion, which decided him to take him into 
his confidence. So plunging in medias res, 
he gave a brief sketch of pretty nearly all 
that had passed since his return to Eng- 
land, binding George over to secrecy as to 
the then incomplete arrangements for the 
Company, and suppressing, it is needless to 
say, all mention of the little scene in the 








garden at ‘‘ The Cedars.” 

** Well,” rejoined George, when he had 
heard him to the end, ‘‘ you’ve done just 
the sort of thing I should have expected of | 
you, and I wish you all manner of success. | 
To tell the truth, I thought there might be 
some coolness between you and my people, 
and then I fought shy of condoling wath you 
about that abominable freak of the old wo- 
man’s, till I knew how you took it. It was 
an awful facer, to be sure, and I should! 
have written to tell you that, next to your- | 
self, no one could feel it more than I did, 
only I thought you ought to take that for | 
granted, and perhaps the least said was | 
soonest mended. So I made up my mind | 
to wait a bit and then run up to town and_| 
see you; and, in short, that had perhaps | 
nearly as much to do with my movements | 
as the grouse and the mutton.” 

** You're an excellent fellow, George,” | 
said Hugh, stretching out his hand ; ‘‘ but, as | 
you see, the blow has fallen, and I’m not a, 
bit the worse. On the contrary, I never 
felt in harder condition,— mind and body.” 
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** So I'm delighted to see ; but, after all- 
I'm not sorry to be here, for I don’t sup. 
pose you care to quarrel with my father? ” 

‘** Very far from it, and depend on it, it 
will be no fault of mine, if we don’t cry 
quits and let bygones be bygones.” 

** All right then; only leave it to me. 
Maude shall send you an invitat.on to din- 
ner forthwith, and you'll come back to 
us on the old footing, just as if nothing had 
happened. It will be a great relief to my 
father, that I can answer for. I have no 
doubt he deeply regrets anything disagree- 
able he may have said, but I suppose you 
don’t hold to hearing him tell you so? ” 

As may be supposed, Hugh gladly jumped 
at a proposal that so entirely tallied with 
his wishes. George was as good as his 
word. Next day Mr. Childersleigh received 
trom Maude a friendly if formal note, and the 
following evening arriving at ‘* ‘The Cedars” 
rather late, and finding one or two strang- 
ers to break the awkwardness of a family 
gathering, he got over the long-dreaded 
interview easily enough. Maude, to out- 
ward seeming unruffled, welcomed him as 
the frank pleasant hostess. Her father, 
looking and feeling rather ashamed of his 
late outbreaks, now that his first disappoint- 
ment had spent itself, strove to atone them 
by an unwontedly demonstrative cordiality. 
Yet, with it all, Hugh felt that, perma- 
nently impoverished as the banker believed 
him to be, he scarcely stood on his former 
footing with his host. Purkiss assisted at 
the banquet of reconciliation with more 
than his habitual taciturnity. For the mo- 
ment the favourite brother had his father’s 


‘ear, and in the intermittent war waged in 


the household between the powers of good 
and evil, Oromasdes was for the time in the 
ascendant. So he bided his opportunity, 
with a gleam of cheerful confidence light- 
ening his sullen meditations, as he assured 
himself that some new folly of Hugh’s must 
sooner or later play into his hands. 

Hugh had purposely outstayed his fellow- 
guests —who had taken early leave, as 
was the practice on similar occasions of the 
habitués of ‘*‘ The Cedars.” Sir Basil, who 
had no clue to his intentions or plans, had 
scrupulously avoided inquiring into them. 
He had a vague notion that in the future he 
might possibly give Hugh a helping hand 
towards something, but in the meantime 
his dominant idea was to take care that he 
committed himself unnecessarily to nothing. 
Hugh surmised and quite appreciated his © 
motives, and determined, as a step towards 
more easy relations, to give a Pint that, 
read by the light of coming events, might 
pass for a partial confidence. So, following 
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up some remark, he added in an indifferent 
tone of voice,— 

‘* And, by the way, I forget if I men- 
tioned it, but I intend domesticating my- 
self in Harley Street.” 

That morning he had taken George into 
his confidence as we know, but the faces 
of the others expressed astonishment in 
their different degrees —Sir Basil’s per- 
haps, in the superlative. 

‘**Settle in Harley Street, but how — 
why ?” Sir Basil stammered, hesitated 
and stopped:; he felt it would be perilous 
every way to touch on the very delicate sub- 
ject of Hugh’s ways and means. 

**You mean to say, papa,” said Maude, 
coming to the rescue, ‘‘ that you should 
have thought Mr. Childersleigh’s bright 
rooms in the ‘Albany’ would be so much 
more pleasant than that dull old house; 
and so should I, I must confess.” 

At the same time, she succeeded but ill 
in concealing her own interest and curios- 
ity in an announcement which, as she felt 
instinctively, implied some momentous de- 
cision. 

‘*So they are in one way,” rejoined 
Hugh; ‘‘but then the more extensive ac- 
commodation happens to suit my present 
circumstances better: so, albeit a good deal 
against the grain, I have decided on the 
move.” He smiled in his sleeve to see how 
thoroughly the double meaning conveyed in 
the allusion to his circumstances mystified 
his listeners. 

‘*T am sure we shall all be extremely glad 
to have you settled among us. I only hope 
you're acting for the best,” proceeded Sir 
Basil, but once more pulling up sharply, as 
he caught himself reverting involuntarily to 
the compromising tone of the guardian. 

‘**T have very little doubt of it, I assure 
you, Sir Basil, but time will show.” 

‘* By the way, then, you will want to get 
rid of your rooms,” broke in George. ‘‘ As 
the other house is standing waiting for you, 
you may as well turn out at once, I suppose, 
and as good luck will have it, I know a man 
— Basset of ours — who has just sold out 
and is looking about for quarters. He is 
nearly as rich as Monte Christo and quite 
as impetuous, and if you'll only make way 
for him, he’ll draw you a cheque for any- 
thing you like without bargaining. Shall I 
bring him to you?” 





‘*Many thanks, George, I wish you! 


would. But I can’t go at once. Mr. Bas- 
set may have them, say, in a couple of 
months.” 

‘« That’s no manner of use; Basset’s sure 
to have suited himself long before,” re- 


sponded George, shaking his head, but not 
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attempting to argue the point. He knew 
well by experience that when Hugh’s mind 
was made up to an apparently foolish thing, 
it was generally for some reason perfectly 
satisfactory to himself, and was not to be 
shaken by others. 

Sir Basil’s face was eloquent of profound 
disgust, but he said nothing until Hugh had 
taken leave. Then he broke out — 

‘* What’s bred in the bone, you see. It’s 
the old story. As recklessly improvident 
as his father, and nothing will ever cure 
him. It’s some wild crotchet of his, this 
move into Harley Street; but the keeping 
on his rooms, and refusing such an offer as 
he will never have again, is the very mad- 
ness of prodigality.” 

‘*IT make little question you will find 
yourself the sufferer by the arrangement in 
the long run, sir,” interposed Purkiss, pleas- 
antly, ‘* Evidently Hugh has made up bis 
mind to stick by his relations as long as ever 
they will stick by him.” 

‘*IT am sure you for one had never any 
great reason to complain of being over- 
troubled with him, Purkiss,” retorted 
George; ‘and I'll answer for it, whatever 
may happen, he never dreams of taxing 
your generosity.” 

‘Take care he does not make an experi- 
ment on yours, before you see the last of 
him, George. He’ll bea fool if he does not, 
that I will say for him.” 

With which parting shot Purkiss retired 
for the night, following his father, and leav- 
ing George alone with his sister. 

‘*Mr. Childersleigh’s whole conduct is a 
mystery to me, I confess, George,” she be- 
gan; ‘‘and I don’t wonder it puzzles and 
vexes my father. I don’t profess to know 
what he means by going to live in Harley 
Street, although, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, you do; and it does seem strange 
that, when money must be an object, he 
should refuse to let your friend have his 
rooms for the sake of staying in them a 
month or two longer.” 

‘* You're a sharp observer, Maude, when 
it pleases you to set your wits to work on a 
subject that interests you,” answered her 
brother, laughing and looking at her, till 
she gave up the attempt to brazen it out, 
and turned away in some confusion. ‘‘ Yes, 
I do know why he goes to Harley Street, 
although I am bound over to silence, but a 
day or two more will gratify your curiosity, 
so take that for your comfort. As for the 
other, like you, 1 can but guess.” 

‘* But you do guess? ” 

‘Well! knowing nothing whatever but 
something of the circumstances and some- 
thing of Hugh, I should say it can by no 
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possibility be any reason personal to him- 
self that makes a sensible man lke him act 
as heis acting. There can be nothing what- 
ever to prevent his leaving the ‘ Albany,’ 
so the difficulty, if there is one, must be in 
Harley Street. He happened to tell me he 
should do nothing to the house or furniture 
in the meantime, so there can be no hitch 
about that. Should you not say it may be 
the presence of Miss Winter that embar- 
rasses him? He can’t well go into the 
house while she stays in it. He won’t turn 
her out. So he sits down quietly under a 
heavy loss he can ill afford, and waits per- 
force till she or some one else helps him out 
of his difficulty. Wouldn’t that be Hugh 
all over, I ask you, Maude?” 

** It’s very possible you are right, George,” 
rejoined Maude, meditatively ; ‘‘ and I’ve a 
very great mind to drive into Harley Street 
to-morrow. Indeed it was thoughtless of 
me not to have gone before; that poor girl 
must be wretchedly desolate.” 

‘* Better late than never, Maude, and I 
don’t think you could possibly do a kinder 
action. Lucy Winter must be all abroad, 
and if she is Hugh’s difficulty, who can help 
him out of it as a woman can?” 

‘*T’ve put matters in train, and some 
good must surely come of it,” was his comfort- 
able reflection as he walked upstairs. ‘* But 
I should very much like to know why Maude 
has taken to speaking so properly of ‘ Mr. 
Childersleigh’ all of a sudden.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


MISS WINTER LOSES A HOME AND FINDS A 
FRIEND. 


Lucy Winter had, indeed, been deso- 
late enough—desolate in the desolation 
that is aggravated by uncongenial society. 
Old Miss Childersleigh had picked her up 
not only an orphan but a waif, a child whose 
nearest relations were so far removed that 
they could scarcely be reasonably expected 
to come out of their way to look after her. 
Any promptings of charity or conscience 
that may have troubled them, were stifled 
when they came to hear that she had been 
claimed and retrieved by this wealthy old 
woman. Half envying the girl her luck, 
half distrusting the caprices of her protec- 
tress, they thought it the safer plan to as- 
sume she was provided for permanently ; 
and, on that understanding, to wash their 
hands of her in case things should chance 
to turn out differently. If they had heard 
of Miss Childersleigh’s death, doubtless th> 
same prudence recommended reticence, 
while they were yet in ignorance of the 
state of their young relative’s fortunes. In 
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any case no message of condolence or 
offers of aid had come to Lucy. There 
she had sat, moping in the solitude of her 
room, like some wretch isolated in an inun- 
dation, who, look where he will, sees noth- 
ing but the black, blank, hopeless waste of 
waters that keeps threatening him on his 
lonely perch. Long an automaton in a 
household that revolved by clockwork in its 
monotonous routine, she had never been 
trained to think or suffered to act for her- 
self. Now despair was her natural refuge 
from a state of things that would have 
tried the strength of a much more self- 
reliant character, and each feeble attempt 
she made at conjuring up something like a 
prospect, ended generally in a hearty fit of 
crying; while, as her courage ebbed with 
her spirits, these fits became more frequent 
and more violent. 

Life had never been very bright to her, 
and they were dreams rather than realities 
she had to regret. She felt in her wretch- 
edness that if she could only dissolve away 
in her own tears, and vanish out of ex- 
istence in a painless death, it would be far 
the pleasantest way out of her troubles. 
But then a despatch like that evidently de- 
manded unlimited and undisturbed licence 
of grief, and the energetic Mrs. Parkyns 
had a genius for rousing people a bit, as 
she was pleased to express it. She was 
continually sweeping into the room in a bor- 
rasca of bombazine; and in their diabolical 
although unintentional ingenuity, her brief- 
est sentences acted as spells to set all the 
finer sensibilities on edge. Her nature was 
a kind-hearted one at bottom; for the first 
day or so she had been passably tolerant, and 
she might have remained so had she ever 
been in the way of giving herself time to 
think. But she had never been gifted with 
overmuch patience; and compelled to 
assume with Miss Childersleigh a virtue 
that was none of hers, she very naturally 
hastened to indemnify herself for the fret- 
ting penance now that circumstances had 
made her her own mistress again. Lucy’s 
tears fell like oil on the flame of her 
temper, and she blazed up before she knew 
she was getting angry. Her old jealousy 
of the gick would revive, fed by the obvious 
shrinking from her fiery companionship. 
Excesses of language were regularly fol- 
lowed by fits of remorse that sent her back 
repentant, only to explode again and re- 
peat the offences she regretted. 

‘*T know I’m hot, Miss Lucy, and I’m 
sorry I said what I did; but then it’s 
enough to try the temper of a cherubim to 
see you sobbing and crying, and never 
heeding a bit what I say. Lord bless me! 
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now there you are at it again; and what 
for, I can’t for the very life of me imagine. 
I've no patience with people that set up for 
finer indinas than other people. I should 
be ashamed, if I were you, to be always 
crying because she didn’t leave you better 
off, and so I tell you; and there you are 
like a lady with your 707. a year, while I, 
who have toiled and moiled all these years 
I'll just give you a bit of my mind 
while I’m about it, Miss Lucy. And there 
I go again, but to be sure you’re enough to 
rovoke the very angels.” And Parkyns, 
in a violent effort upon herself, would force 
down on her sides the arms she had stuck 
akimbo, screw up her lips upon the rush of 
her eloquence, and tear herself half-chok- 
ing out of the room. : 
ut if Parkyns was little of a comfort to 
Lucy, she shrunk still more from Hooker. 
This was the more ungrateful and unac- 
countable, that the whole manner of that 
demure domestic had softened into a de- 
monstrative tenderness, and become redo- 
lent of an ostentatious consideration for 
her. It was unreasoning, doubtless; but 
in a state of mind like hers, reason abdi- 
cates its seat, while fanciful sorrows fall as 
heavily as real ones, and thus her growing 
dread of encounters with the butler made 
her life one perpetual shudder. But there 
is a providence that tempers the wind to 
the Fcc lamb, and she had at least the 
comfort of having in the bedroom, that 
was patent to Parkyns, a sanctuary sacred 
from Hooker. At first she made her 
descents from it in fear and trembling to 
the dining-room to partake her solitary 
meals, where the viands were poisoned by 
the presence of her bugbear, who, in his 
versatile conversation, stooped his intelli- 
gence to hers, and waited upon her with 
affectionate patronage. At last the ner- 
vous horror with which she looked forward 
to these formidable occasions had sent her 
to bed with symptoms not at all unlike the 
heralds of a grave illness. However, a 
night's repose, with the prospect of a day’s 
relief, comparatively restored her; and 
next morning she was roused and swept 
out of bed under the threat of a visitation 
from Dr. Pillington. She wouid willingly 
have asked leave to breakfast with Parkyns, 
but that lady and Lucy’s bete noire took 
their meals together. So, pale and ner- 
vous, she waited until she knew her own 
had long been laid, and believing her 
enemy must be wearied of waiting for her, 
slunk down on tiptoe that she might snatch 
a morsel in comparative comfort. 
So noiselessly, indeed, did she glide 
downstairs that she was absolutely unheard 
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by Hooker, who, with his hands under his 
coat-tails — the picture of a well-fed citizen 
who lives at home at ease — was contem- 
platively looking over the window-blinds at 
such paralysed life as stagnates in Harley 
Street. At the sight and the disappoint- 
ment the poor girl started, and the tears 
that were always brimming up ran fairly 
over. She made a stealthy movement as 
if to 7 back again unperceived, then 
stopped hesitatingly, resting her hand on 
the table. It shook so violently that the 
rattling of the china made Hooker turn. 
In a moment he was by her side, looking 
with profound solicitude in her face, over- 
whelming her with tender inquiries after 
her health, officiously bustling over her 
breakfast arrangements, and volunteering a 
variety of obtrusive little offices. 

** Ah, Miss Lucy!” he began, with a 
sentimental air that sat but awkwardly on 
him, ‘‘ it goes to my very heart to be sure 
to see you mope like this. I’ve watched 
you, you know, ever since the day they 
brought you here, till I've come to look on 
you—if you'll let me say it— quite as a 
child of my own. You would hardly be- 
lieve now hen I've felt for you sometimes 
when she would be down upon you.” 

‘**Miss Childersleigh was always very 

food to me, Hooker,” answered Lucy. 

er voice trembled in agitation and a little 
anger as well, and, on the whole, she rather 
welcomed an observation she was con- 
strained to resent. 

‘* Far be it from me to speak in anything 
but the highest terms of the departed one, 
Miss Lucy, or of a mistress I always loved 
and esteemed. Nothing could be so far 
from my thoughts. I should scorn myself 
for the action were I only capable of it,” 
insisted Hooker, with injured and impressive 
solemnity. 

**I am quite sure of it, Hooker,” Lucy 
hastened to explain ; alittle frightened after 
her fluttering display of temerity, and dis- 
posed to be conciliatory. 

‘* I was certain you could not misunder- 
stand me, Miss Lucy: we have known each 
other much too long for that, I hope. But 
I only wish I could persuade you of the real 
interest I take in you. ! I'm an old 
man now, but I might be of some use to 
you yet if you would only look upon me as 
your well-wisher.” 

In his honest warmth he took in his own 
the little hand that was crumbling away at 
the cold toast in default of resolution to go 
out in search of the butter. Lucy jerked it 
back instinctively before the pulpy fingers 
had well closed on it; but apparently 
neither offended nor disconcerted by the 
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candid vivacity of the action, he proceed- 
ed, — 

**Pardon my speaking out, Miss Lucy, 
but the plain truth is that you are left here 
quite alone, with no one in the world to 
advise you”—the tears that had been 
trembling in the eyelids began to fall fast 
— ‘and not a soul to tell you what is the 
best thing to do. It isn’t to be expected 
you should know yourself, and if I make so 
bold as to speak to you, it’s because I’m 
quite sure you don’t want to be in any one’s 
way, and because, as I happen to be aware, 
you are putting out other people who have 
plans of their own.” 

Hooker waited and Lucy sobbed. 

** You can’t stay on here, as you must see 
yourself,” he proceeded slowly, dropping 
the words deliberately into her ears one by 
one. ‘*The house is Mr. Childersleigh’s 
now, and he means to use it; but if he did 
not, a house of Mr. Childersleigh’s is not 
the place where I should like to see any 
young lady I cared about. People will 
talk, you know.” 

As it chanced, at that moment Lucy had 
in her pocket a note from Mr. Childers- 
leigh himself, in which, assuring her he had 
no present intention of occupying the house, 
and that he intended Mrs. Parkyns to re- 
main in it in the meantime as his house- 
keeper, he begged her to use it just as 
long as she pleased. Moreover, he remind- 
ed her of his promise to be of service to 
her, and repeated the assurance that few 
things would make him more hanpy than 
her showing him how to redeem it. 

Lucy said nothing of all this to Hooker, 
but it flashed upon her that he might be 
only speaking the truth in telling her she 
was an obstacle in Mr. Childersleigh’s way, 
and as she grew more despondent about 
herself, she felt she ought perhaps to be 
grateful to her tormentor. 

**So, Miss Lucy, as I may mention to 
you in confidence, my opinion of Mr. Chil- 
dersleigh is such that I have come to the 
conclusion I should be by no means justified 
in staying on with him myself.” 

‘** How dare you abuse Mr. Childersleigh 
behind his back?” Lucy broke in, almost 
fiercely, turning like an aggravated fawn 
on an old grey hyena. ‘* How dare you 
say such things of him, when you know bien 
as well as I do to be kindness itself? ” 

**Kind enough, and sometimes perhaps 
rather too kind,” retorted Hooker, biting 
his lips. ‘* But I should be the last person 
to abuse Mr. Childersleigh and the first to 
defend him, and if I speak out now, you 
may be sure itis not because [ like doing it. 
Perhaps you might agree with me if I could 
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venture to tell you more; after all, he’s no 
worse, I daresay, than a great many other 
gentlemen, and a good deal better than 
some.” 

** Thank you, but I won’t hear you tell 
me anything more — not one word.” And 
Lucy fluttered up from perhaps the most 
miserable meal she had ever sat down to. 

‘* Only one moment, Miss, please,” said 
Hooker, talking fast and precipitating him- 
self desperately into a proposal he had 
meant to lead up to gently. For he had 
come beforehand to the conclusion that if 
not made at once, circumstances might 
occur to prevent its being made at all. 
**One moment, I beg. I don’t really know 
why we should go on talking of Mr. Chil- 
dersleigh: for, once out of his sight, be 
quite sure he'd never spare a thought either 
to you or me. What I began by saying 
was that you must leave this house sooner 
or later, and that my humble opinion was 
the sooner the better. Now I don’t know 
if you’ve any idea of where you are to go, 
or what you mean to do?” 

He waited for the answer, which he knew 
as well as she did would never come. 

‘* And if you have no plans, whatever is 
to become of a young lady born and brought 
up like you? Perhaps you may have no 
money either, and depend on it nothing of 
that little annuity of yours will come to you 
for heaven knows how long 

At this allusion to her literally penniless 
condition, Lucy, with an impatient toss of 
her head, shied from the coarse hand that 
touched her so roughly, and made another 
movement towards the door. 

** Well, Miss Lucy, but you must look 
all that in the face. I’m an old man, and I 
see before you the troubles you can know 
nothing of. If I speak at all, it’s only 
because I would wish to see you spared 
them. All I can do for you, I offer to do; 
I put my very best at your disposal, and I 
can do no more. I’ve put by a snug bit of 
money in my day, and I’ve got, I’m glad to 
say, as comfortable a cottage down Camber- 
well way as you’d wish to see. My sister 
lives there now; she’s always been used to 
the very best of society, been for years own 
lady to her Grace the Duchess of Con- 
naught; and, in short, it would be both a 
pride and a pleasure to me, Miss Lucy, if 
you'd consent to move out there at once and 
take time to look quietly about you. The 
longer you choose to stay with us, the more 
welcome we’ll make you.” 

This most unexpected and _ hospitable 
proposal increased Lucy’s pitiable embar- 
rassment a hundredfold. Her dislike of 
Hooker had steadily deepened in her talk 
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with him, and now, just as it had grown to 
loathing, he heaped coals of fire upon her 
head. Helpless as her condition was, she 
felt at once that his invitation did not admit 
of a moment's reflection, that to accept it 
was an absolute impossibility. Yet her 
remorse ‘at being unable to feel even the 
commonest gratitude made it seem the more 
terrible to hurt him by rejecting kindness 
so disinterested. She grew redder and 
redder, hotter and hotter, as she rapidly re- 
hearsed forms of refusal, till at last her 
words bolted forth inas awkward a shape 
as they could well have taken, and in sheer 
desperation she blurted out, as she rushed 
past him, — 

**Oh, no, thank you, Hooker. You're 
very kind indeed, I’m sure; very kind; but 
I can’t —no,I couldn’t—oh, not for the 
whole world.” 

If Hooker did look rather annoyed as his 
eyes followed her in her retreat, can we 
wonder at it? There could hardly have 
been a more ungracious refusal of a gener- 
ous and disinterested offer. 

Lucy fled up to her room and locked her- 
self in. Where all Parkyns’ vigorous re- 
monstrances had failed, Hooker's plain 
speaking had succeeded. She did rouse 
herself, and now that a decision seemed 
forced on her, she tried hard to think seri- 
ously. They are never very easy, first at- 
tempts of the kind. The limp mind, utterly 
unaccustomed to discipline, will go strag- 
gling away from its point, indulging itself 
in the old purposeless lamentations. She 
had not got much farther than the assuring 
herself for the thousandth time that she was 
the most unhappy of girls, and that she 
would give all she had or hoped, for a 
friend she could confide in or consult, when 
she was startled by a thundering double- 
knock at the door below. It woke the 
slumbering echoes all over the silent house, 
and they kept mouthing the sounds back- 
wards and forwards among them as if once 
disturbed they would never go to sleep 
again. Even in the depths of ‘her trouble, 
perhaps in some vague hope of a way out 
of it, Lucy’s curiosity was excited by the 
unaccustomed arrival. 

She looked over her blind and caught a 
glimpse of the roof of a brougham and the 
crown of a coachman’s hat. She trembled 
all over; could it be this terrible Mr. Chil- 
dersleigh, the friendly Hooker had spoken 
so darkly of, come on a visit to his house, 
and if so, whatever was she to say to him? 
Then she heard the butler’s well-known 
foot-fall mounting the stairs, and a moment 
after, the tap of his well-padded knuckles 
on her door. She went to open it, shudder- 
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ing at the re = of the swollen eyes, 
washed-out cheeks, and red-tipped nose 
she caught in the glass. 

** It’s Miss Childersleigh, Miss Lucy; 
Miss Maude from Hampstead; she . asked 
to see you, but I told her how very unwell 
you had been, and said I rather feared you 
might not be able to come downto her. So 
if I was you, I wouldn’t exert yourself to do 
it; there’s not the slightest occasion.” 

**Oh, thank you, Hooker,” exclaimed 
Lucy, for once unfeignedly thankful; ** if 
you're sure she wouldn’t be annoyed, tell 
her that I really am ill; that I have a very 
bad headache indeed. But be sure you say 
how much obliged I am to her.” 

**Oh, yes, Miss Lucy, you may quite de- 
pend upon me. [ll make it all right, you 
trust me.” And Hooker withdrew well 
pleased to announce to Miss Childersleigh, 
that Miss Winter was lying down in her 
room with a severe headache; that she was 
utterly unequal to seeing any one, but sent 
Miss Childersleigh her very grateful duty. 

**Poor child!” said Miss Childersleigh, 
‘*her head must be bad indeed — wander- 
ing, I should think, if that was her mes- 
sage. So she sent me her grateful duty?” 
and she laid a marked emphasis on the last 
words. 

‘* Well, Miss Maude,” hesitated Mr. 
Hooker, rather taken aback, ‘‘ she said that 
or something like that.” 

‘¢Thank you. But, you see, as you have 
evidently forgotten her words, it is just pos- 
sible you may have mistaken her meaning. 
I think Pll go upstairs.” 

‘* But I do assure you, Miss, — you’ve 
no idea how very bad she is.” 

‘* You heard me say I should go up, did 
you not? Will you show me her room, or 
must I find it for myself?” And Hooker, 
fain to obey, ushered the way accordingly, 
voluble in apologies. 

Miss Childersleigh’s voice had changed a 
good deal when she softly appealed to Lucy 
to open, and when the two girls stood face 
to face the real concern she showed was the 
best apology for her importunity. 

‘*T won’t make apologies for taking your 
room by storm in this way, my dear Miss 
Winter,” she began ; ‘‘ if I did, I should have 
to go back and ask pardon for not having 
come in search of you long before, and for 
that I frankly confess I have not a word to 
say; I can only throw myself on your mer- 
c 7 

On the rare occasions when Lucy had seen 
her visitor before, they had barely ex- 
changed a dozen of words. She had been 
in the habit of wondering at her from a dis- 
tance, oppressed by her magnificent toi- 
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lettes, and still more by the imperturbable 
sel{-possession she opposed to the brusque- 
ries of the late Miss Childersleigh. Now she 
scarcely recognized her in the quiet dress 
and quieter manner. There was something 
too in Maude’s face that assured her of sym- 
pathy, and after the uncongenial company 
she had been thrown with of late, sympathy 
was what she languished for. So she did 
perhaps the best thing she could have done 
in the circumstances, and broke down in 
one of those bursts of tears of hers. 

Maude was touched, and the mute appeal 
was flattering to her stronger nature. She 
reproached herself with her dilatoriness as 
being greatly to blame for Lucy’s misery, 
and inwardly resolved to atone for it, and 
for the moment at any rate, take the other 
under her wing. Gushing girls and fem- 
inine sentiment she detested: consequently 
she was by no means rich in female friends, 
yet somehow next moment her arm was 
round Lucy, and she was whispering in her 
ear words that meant little in themselves, 
but which were perhaps none the less _com- 
forting on that account. Ere long, Lucy 
was unfolding to the unwonted sensation of 
having some one warm to her, and had 
become talkative and almost cheerful over 
her griefs. Only as she brought her history 
down to the incidents of the hour before, 
and the painful colloquy with Hooker, her 
face clouded again; she had nearly forgot- 
ten her present dilemma in the very excite- 
ment of explaining things to her new friend. 

‘** So I must make up my mind what I am 
to do with myself. I knew, of course, that 
I couldn't stay on bere, but I kept putting off 
thinking about it. Mr. Childersleigh has 
been very good; how good I scarcely knew 
till Hooker told me, but his kindness is only 
a reason the more for removing myself out 
of his way.” 

‘** Yes, I think with you, dear; it will be 
better on all accounts that you don’t stay 
on here, and much pleasanter for yourself. 
No wonder you look ill; what astonishes 
me is that you have not moped and worried 
yourself to death days ago. ‘The Cedars’ 
are not very gay, it’s true, but I think I can 
answer for it, you'll find our house more 
lively than this one; at all events we'll all 
try our best to make you like it. So you'll 
come to me for a long visit, won’t you? and 
then we shall have time to talk things quiet- 
ly over.” 

‘*Oh, how very kind you are, Miss Chil- 
dersleigh,” gasped Lucy, her face becoming 
instantaneously radiant; ‘‘but I couldn’t 
think 

**Call me Maude, to begin with, Lucy, 
do please; we're relations, you know, al- 
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though neither of us seem to have remem- 
bered it, and I intend we shall Le friends 
too. You must forgive if you can't forget 
the shameful way we've all left you to your- 
self through this dismal time. It was only 
thoughtlessness, believe me. Come you 
must, and you really can’t help yourseif, 
for it’s your only excuse for refusing Mr. 
Hooker. Why he ever asked you I can’t 
conceive, but I suppose we must take it for 
granted he meant well: I shall try to set 
him down in future as one of those unlucky 
individuals whose manner is against them, 
but whu are far better thanthey seem. But 
I see the very mention of his invitation has 
decided you to accept mine, so you may as 
well weds up forthwith, and save me the 
trouble of coming back for you. We'll 
have Mrs. Parkyns up at once and one of 
the maids. ” 

In a marvellously short space of time, 
Lucy was exchanging really regretful fare- 
wells with Parkyns, and, reassured by the 
sa sng of Maude, had shaken hands with 

looker, with many thanks for his invitation, 
and a profusion of apologies for declining 
it. Hooker appeared hurt, and a good deal 
- out as well, but all that did not prevent 

is pressing on Miss Winter a variety of 
paternal attentions. In person he saw her 
boxes charged on a hack cab, viciously 
twisting the ear of the buttons as he lifted 
him inside it, and sélemnly committed them 
to his charge. Then he dent the brough- 
am door upon the two young ladies with a 
stately curtsey, and in his valedictory speech 
took the liberty of wishing Miss Lucy well, 
and of beseeching Miss Maude to permit 
him, as an old servant of her family, to 
come and pay her his humble duty at ‘* The 
Cedars.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE GENERAL MEETING. 


Tat was the golden age, when, like Pal- 
las Athene, or like Cytherea rising from 
the foam, Companies sprang into being in 
the full pride of their wisdom and beauty, 
with intuitive experience and a profusion of 
witching smiles at the service of all comers. 
It took little then but a Board and a pro- 
spectus, some mahogany and a good deal 
of plate-giass, to make an institution, and 
the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of Turkey 
had all these and much more to boot. It 
was none of your temporary booths shot up 
fungus-like in the heart of the City Vanity 
Fair: booths run up of materials picked up 
anywhere and draped in gaudy calico 
and tinsel to hide their rottenness from the 
public. In the pride of its characteristic 
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oriental architecture, the Crédit Foncier 
reared itself like Abdu-y-rahman’s famous 
mosque, upon massy columns contributed 
from every clime— Ottoman porphyry, 
Hellenic marble, Scottish granite, freestone, 
sandstone, and Kentish rag. The City pil- 
lars, most curiously scrutinized by compe- 
tent judges, as being quarried nearest home, 
were solid enough, as all the City knew. 
Their bases were seated the deeper, that 
years and former panics had heaped around 
tham the wrecks of many a fallen house. 
Now the business was full six months old 
too, and in those days businesses were not 
only born into their prime, but they lived 
fast. The Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey had come to be looked on as rather 
a venerable institution, and its Governor, 
Mr. Childersleigh, was respected as an old 
City man. 

Long ere now it had moved out of its 
temporary offices into a palace in Lothbury, 
whose vast portals and Brobdingnagian 
windows would have dwarfed to pigmies a 
race of giant customers. The mansion had 
been reared regardless of all cost by a spec- 
ulative building company, on a site bartered 
for a carpeting of bank-notes. Its founders 
had given their architect carte blanche, 
ence stipulating that a fabulous number 
of Peterhead granite columns should be in- 
troduced somehow or other along the Ital- 
ian facade. The upper row of these were 
diverted from their more natural purposes, 
and consecrated to the support of a hetero» 

eneous colony of statues, among which, 
nowever, Childersleigh’s more fastidious 
taste had insisted on putting some sort of 
order. Towering high above the rest, her 
features wreathed in benignant smiles, a 
colossal figure of Plenty was emptying out 
a cornucopiaful of the choicest gifts and 
blessings on the floods of lucky clients that 
passed surging out and in below. 

Scoffers said the embodied allegory was 
pee with warning, had the crowd had 

ut the wit and grace to profit by it: — 
that the presiding deities of joint-stock 
schemes generally did empty their baskets 
in premature premiums and a couple or so 
of excessive dividends, so that not only 
was there nothing left to come in the future, 
but they were actually driven to keep call- 
ing on their unlucky protégés to replenish 
their waste. 

But few were prejudiced enough to deny 
that the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey was an exception, or sufficiently 
rash enough to aver that its most conspicu- 
ous emblem was inappropriate. Its man- 
aging men had gone to work from the first 
to help themselves, and had done all that 
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skill and energy could do to make things 
safe for their shareholders. Short as its 
career had been, already it had established 
a marvellous connection, and yet they la- 
boured on at extending it, as anxiously as 
if all were still to do. The Company 
found the advantage of being directed by 
gentlemen, for Hemprigge’s shrewdness 
landed him where Childersleigh had started 
from. They took it for a maxim that civil- 
ity was in no case thrown away, and even 
applicants who came to them on bootless 
errands often felt more pleasantly towards 
the courteous managers in Lothbury than 
to the underbred nouveaux riches at the 
head of rival establishments, with whom 
they had been more successful -—- men who 
had the knack of offending all comers as 
they swaggered out their little hour on the 
piles of money-bags they had filched from a 
credulous public. 

** Punctual as usual, Mr. Childersleigh,” 
exclaimed Hemprigge, as one morning his 
hansom happened to pull up before the 
steps in Lothbury, just as Mr. Childersleigh 
appeared round the corner from Moorgate 
Street. Mr. Childersleigh had taken up 
his abode in the house he had succeeded to 
provisionally, and patronized methodically 
one particular morning train on the Me- 
tropolitan Railway. Hem rigge had long 
ago ceased to make wry faces at the ex- 
treme regularity of his principal’s attend- 
ance. He was not a man to waste his time 
crying over what he could do nothing 
to prevent; perhaps he consoled himself 
with the reflection that if Hugh was less 
of a puppet than he had intended him to 
be, he was more of a prop; that the busi- 
ness was all the sounder, and that if he 
himself had less control than he liked, he 
had less labour and anxiety too. 

‘* Always punctual. I do not believe 
there is a man in the City, filling a position 
like yours, who works himself half so 
hard.” 

‘*So you tell me often, Hemprigge; and 
I’ve often reminded you that our position 
wouldn’t be what it is if both of us did not 
keep our shoulders close to the wheel. Be- 
sides, few men work with such a spur as I; 
as you very well know.” 

**True enough, Mr. Childersleigh; and 
now that you’ve covered so much of: the 
course, what do you say to my prophecies 
of your beating time, and landing yourself 
a winner?” 

‘*That I don’t mean to throw away a 
chance by over-confidence. Be sure of 
that.” 

** But to look back on the ground we’ve 
gone over from the morning of our general 
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meeting — things promise well, don’t they? | shallow that the most shortsighted of the 
Confess it now?” shareholders may see to the bottom.” 

Hemprigge looked at him more earnestly| ‘* Yes, that’s the best of our management. 
than the matter-of-course air with which’ It has been so beautifully straightforward it 


he put the question would have seemed to throws people out, and things are so plain 
warrant, as if anxious to justify or contra- | 


that they puzzle the knowing ones. We 
dict, by hearing Childersleigh’s impressions, | really have the purest of consciences, and 
some internal misgivings of his own. 


/nothing whatever to conceal; the more 
‘* It’s much too early for anything more they pump the Board, the higher they send 
substantial than hope; but this I can say,|the shares. Very few companies in our 
that I can’t recall anything to regret; that| position can say as much; and now I can 
I don’t see where we could possibly have | afford candidly to make the admission that 
done much better; that, instead of buying | you were absolutely right when you insisted 
our experience dear, we've been paid pretty | on your own way in all that sort of thing.” 














handsomely for acquiring it; and, finally, 
let me add, if we have kept on straight and 
steady, it has been in very great measure 
owing to you.” 

Hemprigge smiled, but, as it seemed, 
with an effort, and you would have almost 
said he appeared to find the compliment an 
unpalatable one. Yet it was evident enough 
it was paid in all sincerity, and it came 
from a man who rarely dealt in such things, 
and who had it in his power to follow up 
flattering words with deeds. 

‘** You really have no reason whatever to 
thank me, although, next to yourself, I am 
more interested in your success than any 
one canbe. But, as you are aware, all my 
own hopes and interests are bound up with 
those of the Company.” 

‘* Of course I know all that, although I 
must confess, in my selfishness, I sometimes 
forget that any of you all has a concern in 
it but myself. But if in helping your own 
interests you advance mine, you must let 
me be grateful all the same.” 

‘Tf that’s your idea, I’m sure I have no 
objection. Quite the reverse. But [ must 
repeat, once for all, if we are to bandy 
compliments, that if Miss Childersleigh’s 
money had unluckily —— straight in- 
to your mouth, there would have been a 
magnificent financier spoiled, and all the 
world would have known of Mr. Childers- 
leigh would have been his happy talents 
for spending. Here you are, a City man 
barely six months old, about to fill the chair 
at a great meeting of City men, and not 
only unprimed and unprompted, but know- 
ing, I dare to say, far more of your subject 
than any man who listens to you. The 

: meeting must go off pleasantly, that’s a 
thing of course, and, upon my word, it’s 
almost a pity. If any one were to tackle 
you, how you would drag him after you out 
of his depth, and then get him down and 
drown him in deep water.” 

**T devoutly hope I may never have the 
chance,” rejoined Childersleigh, laughing. 

** But really the water’s so clear and so 








‘*The day may come, ” the astute Mr. 
Hemprigge reflected, ‘* when he’ll be forced 
to be less strait-laced; and then it may be 
wealth untold to us to be able to tell the 
public anything we please, on the strength 
of our reputation for candour.” 

‘* The policy has answered well,” Hugh 
rejoined. ‘* The list of shareholders was a 
good one to begin with, and it has weeded 
itself day by day, till now I venture to 
think no kindred establishment can show a 
stronger.” ar 

** Quite true; and, as I observe, some 
very shy birds indeed are beginning to 
come after us—dropping down on the 
shares, and picking up a few stray ones now 
and again, before going in for a surfeit.” 

‘So I see. For my part, I wonder 
they don’t get scared away by the pre- 
mium ? ” 

‘*It makes them shilly-shally a little, 
perhaps, but it tempts them too. By the 
way, do you know who our latest acquisi- 
tion isP—a very great friend of your 
own,” 

‘* A friend of mine; that doesn’t help me 
much towards guessing. All my old friends 
are joining us one after another; those of 
them who have any money left, at least. 
Besides, I’ve really no time to spare for 
riddles on a busy day like this.” 

** Purkiss Childersleigh, then. He actu- 
ally committed himself to ten of our shares 
the other day.” 

** Nonsense, Hemprigge; you can’t mean 
that? Why, Sir Basil would cut him off 
with a shilling, and ostracize him from 
Lombard Street for life if he only knew it. 
He hates us and all our works like poison. 
I never knew him miss a chance of having 
a quiet fling at us.” 

‘* He never does; and yet, if Purkiss 
has bought, you may be quite sure his 
father’s in the secret. Sir Basil’s preju- 
dices are pretty strong, but not so strong 
as to stand in the way of his interests, 
and he may begin to think it will be a 
question of interest with him one day or 
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other. Our account is not a bad one now, 
and it will be much better worth the hav- 
ing later. At any rate, it’s a fact that 
Mr. Purkiss has done us the honour of 
becoming our associate, and Mr. Purkiss 
has the credit of knowing as well as most 
men, on which side his bread is buttered.” 

‘It’s a good sign, Hemprigge, I grant 
you, a very good sign, if we wanted more 
encouragement, and in any case it would 
delight me to make Sir Basil recant. But 
I must be gone to look over the letters. 
Au revoir till one o’clock.” 

As may be supposed, Purkiss had arrived 
at his. resolution through much mental 
tribulation. He had seen Company after 
Company founded and floated to a pre- 
mium without ever dreaming of embark- 
ing in them. Instinct and education, 
rather than reason, had given him a pro- 
found distrust of all new-fangled schemes, 
of joint-stock enterprise, limited liability, 
and over-speculative investments in gen- 
eral. When the Turkish Credit Company 
issued its prospectus, and threw open its 
doors, he had at first kindly contributed 
his very utmost to advertise it, by posting 
its Governor everywhere as a scapegrace, 
proclaiming and magnifying his poverty, 
and decrying his antecedents. For all 
that, however, when it came to Sir Basil’s 
ears, he had been sternly rebuked, and 
Sir Basil, as senior partner, if not as 
parent, was not aman to be trifled with. 
As we know, Sir Basil, although he sneered 
at the Company himself, held the family 
name in too deep reverence to endure to 
see it needlessly splashed, even though he 
was apprehensive that Hugh might be 
dragging it through the mire. Hugh had 
aggravated his former offences rather than 
condoned them, by this perverse way of 
secking his living, yet, as he had made up 
his ‘mind to adopt it, for every reason the 
banker desired he should have fair play. 

So Purkiss, forced to close his mouth, 
had opened his eyes and ears, hoping 
against his convictions —for he was con- 
strained to own the Board a good one — 
that the scheme might be stifled in its birth, 
and anxiously watching for any evil signs 
that might reassure him. On the contrary, 
he saw it thrive and go on thriving, and 
flourish beyond his most gloomy anticipa- 
tions. Its shares mounted steadily to 
eighty per cent. of a premium; still, if the 
weath that was rolling in had flowed out 
into unknown reservoirs, Purkiss could 
have resigned himself and borne it. But 
he realized its full success in watching the 
growing prosperity of a man he envied and 
disliked, and his moments of extremest de- 
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pression were haunted by the radiant phan- 
tom of Hugh, doubly enriched by his dip 
in the City Pactolus, and by the golden 
flood of Miss Childersleigh’s hoarded 
wealth. 

He was troubled with the feeling that he 
should never rid himself of his remorse, 
were the Company to turn out a triumph, 
were he to miss the chance of lightening 
the blow of seeing Hugh a millionaire by 
having insisted upon sharing in his win- 
nings, and drawing something handsome 
for himself from the same source. He was 
full late as he was, that was the worst of 
it. The original shareholders were swing- 
ing fairly away on the free tide of their 
prosperity, and buying so much later, he 
should at best be floundering in their back- 
water. But better late than never, and 
before all it was essential to obtain his 
father’s assent as a preliminary to this 
disposal of his economies. Accordingly, 
he took advantage of an opportunity when’ 
left tete-a-tete with the old gentleman after 
dinner. Sir Basil had wheeled his chair 
round towards the blaze, and drawn the 
decanter of port over to his elbow. 

‘Nothing new to-day, Purkiss, I 
think ?” 

‘* Nothing I know of, sir. ‘The shares 
of that precious Company of Hugh’s are 
up another pound I see, but then they’re 
always going up, worse luck. It’s the first 
half year, and already they talk of a ten 
per cent. dividend — a bonus.” 

‘* A ten per cent. dividend and a bonus! 
I tell you what it is, Purkiss, it’s perfectly 
disgraceful the unprincipled competition the 
old houses have to struggle with in these 
terrible times.” 

‘It’s a shocking state of things, sir, 
there’s no doubt of it.” 

‘* But it must end in a blow-up sooner or 
later, there can be no doubt of that, and, 
for my part, I say the sooner it comes the 
better. What right have they to go shaking 
confidence and laying mines to be sprung 
upon us ?” . 

‘*Heaven send them a smash, and a 
speedy one,” devoutly responded Purkiss in 
a genuine burst of feeling. Then, recollect- 
ing what was his cue for the moment, he 
checked himseif and resumed : 

** Yes, there can be no doubt the ruck 
must go, but I must say it looks to me very 
much indeed as if a few of the pick of them 
may stand.” 

** Nonsense, Purkiss,” retorted his father, 
peevishly ; ‘I’m an older man than you, 
and I’ve seen a good deal of this sort of 
thing cefore. Only give them rope enough, 
and the fools who guide them are sure to 
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hang themselves in time, take my word 
for it.” 

‘**To be sure, sir, no one ought to know 
better than you. There’s no sounder head 
than yours in the City, I am glad to think, 
or Childersleigh’s would not have been what 
you have madeit. But forgive me if I can’t 

uite agree with you here. Of course in 
the very first panic most of these new houses 
must go down by the run, but there’s no 
denying that confounded Crédit Foncier 
and Mobilier of Turkey looks very like last- 
ing. Richborough himself was saying so 
yesterday. I do believe that fellow Hugh 
has some of your own business talent, sir, 
confound him.” 

‘**T shouldn't wonder. I must say it looks 
rather like it,” assented Sir Basil, compla- 
cently. 

**T fear it does look like it. At all 
events, if his Company should go on as it 
has begun, the time might come when he 
would be able to do us a good turn.” 

Sir Basil stared at his son, shocked and 
electrified by the profane suggestion. 

**Childersleigh’s helped by an infernal 
Turkish house of yesterday —a house run 
up in the last few weeks — directed by a 
dissipated boy !” 

‘* They are strange times, as you said just 
now, and upon my word — for we must look 
to Childersleigh’s before everything else — 
upon my word, I must repeat again, it would 
scarcely surprise me.” 

The upshot of a long conversation, which 
utterly spoiled the flavour of Sir Basil’s port, 
was his declining to compromise himself by 
anything more definite than a general pre- 
diction of an evil end to the Crédit Foncier 
of Turkey in particular, kindred establish- 
ments in general, and the country that fos- 
tered and petted them. At the same time, 
his son and junior partner was given to 
understand that he had carte blanche to ex- 
ercise his own discretion as to any little 
investments he might contemplate, and that 
he might play his own cards as he pleased. 
So, after many internal qualms, Purkiss 
concluded, as the Americans say, to eat 
humble pie, and tremblingly approached 
his fingers to the flames of speculation. 

Sir Basil would have seen still greater 
cause to deplore the growing corruption of 
the age, had he assisted at the general meet- 
ing of the objectionable Company, presided 
over by his kinsman. The great hall in the 
palace in Lothbury, designed with a special 
view to gatherings of the sort, was crowded 
with rank, wealth, and respectability, all 
hurrying emulously along the road to for- 
tune. Ona raised dais at one end, aloft in 
awful state, sat the Governor, relatively 





nearly as much of a stripling as Philip's god- 
like son, apparently like him in a very fair 
way soon to sigh for a new commercial 
world to conquer. His crimson chair was 
elevated above those of his astute peers: 
that in which lolled the Deputy-Governor, 
Lord Rushbrook, being a compromise be- 
tween the dignity of the one and the other. 
At a corner of the long table, which fenced 
them off from their assembled constituents, 
sat the Managing Director, flashing his keen 
black eyes round the faces in the hall, and 
passing a cataract of papers and memoranda 
through his lissome fingers. 

There was Houssein Pacha, the purple 
fez and the golden tassel; Sir Ralph Palliser 
with his dignified grey head and high-set, 
somewhat supercilious features ; Schwartz- 
schild’s thick-bridged swarthy nose, and 
Mavromichalis’ delicately-cut olive one; 
there was Rolfganger with his brown beard 
and blue eyes, and Budger with his stubby 
grizzled bristles ; Delacour with his lisp and 
simper and lavender gloves ; McAlpine with 
the broad Scotch burr he brought to all for- 
eign tongues, whether English or Hindu- 
stani; and last, but far from least, the 
English contingent from the City, who, 
looking for the most part steady-going warm 
men of business, gave great confidence to 
the meeting, but slight hold to the brush of 
the portrait-painter. 

Amid enthusiastic cheering, Mr. Childers- 
leigh got on his legs to address himself to a 
sea of beaming faces. ‘* He stood there,” 
he began, ‘‘ after a six months’ probation, 
for himself and those he had the pleasure to 
act with and the honour to preside among, to 
render ati account of their stewardship. 
From the cordial, he might almost say the 
affectionate reception that greeted him, he 
hoped he might assume it to be the senti- 
ment of the meeting, that the important 
interests confided to his colleagues and him- 
self, had not suffered in their hands.” 
(Renewed and prolonged cheering.) ‘* If 
he knew anything of himself, he was not an 
over-sanguine man—as a simple question 
of business he felt it would be gross impru- 
dence to excite hopes that might possibly 
prove fallacious ; but this he would say, and 
no less could he say in common candour, 
that the more they looked back on their 
past, the more promise would they gather 
for their future. The field before them was 
a boundless one, they had taken the first 
step that was proverbially so difficult, and 
he must say it appeared to him, from the 
strides with which they were moving on- 
wards, that, without knowing it, they had 
drawn on a pair of seven-leagued boots.” 


(Much laughter.) 
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‘*He could not venture to ask them to 
look at this board, but he would recom- 
mend them to cast their eyes round that 
meeting. Was not their brotherhood one 
to which any man might be proud of belong- 
ing? For the credit that was the breath of 
their nostrils, the essential principle of their 
life, how did that stand with the world? 
But six short months had passed since they 
had launched their infant company, and 
now each 10/. embarked in it was fetching 
181. in open market. Before their vessel 
had well cleared the port, their venture had 
begun to return them profits, and already 
their officers had the legitimate satisfaction 
of announcing an interim dividend of ten 

er cent. The dividend might have been a 

igher one, but the directors had deter- 
mined to take ‘caution’ for their watch- 
word. ‘To one thing he would pledge him- 
self, that every shilling of that dividend 
had been honestly and discreetly earned.” 
(Tremendous applause.) ‘‘ He. used the 
word ‘ discreetly ’ advisedly, because, as he 
trusted and believed, the directors had 
steered the happy mean between the timid 
and the rash; while giving a wide berth to 
anything like reckless speculation, they had 
made it their study to avoid the shoals of 
excessive caution, on which so many well- 
meaning but slow-going, old-fashioned es- 
tablishments lay stranded. Fortunately the 
sea they sailed was one where prudence 
itself need not content itself with trifling 
profits, and all the time they had the gratifi- 
cation of knowing their mission was as 
much philanthropical as practical.” (Much 
enthusiasm.) ‘‘ Above all let the share- 
holders never forget this, that there was 
nothing their directors courted more than 
publicity. A certain discretion must be 
conceded them indeed, and in justice to the 
feelings of their customers they could not 
invariably condescend on names. But with 
that reservation, what he said to them was 
this, and he knew in saying it he spoke the 
sentiment of his colleagues: ‘ Treat us with 


the same frankness we show towards you, | 


and come and tell us candidly when you 
think we are going wrong.’” (Great cheer- 
ing and ‘* We will.”) 

hen Mr. Childersleigh, having favoured 


his audience with a few figures, and ac-'! 
knowledged in the handsomest terms the 
individual services of some of his colleagues | 
whom he singled out for mention, excused | 


himself for encroaching any longer on the 
valuable time of the meeting, and resumed 
his seat amid a regular ovation. 

Some formal questions were asked, and 
the adoption of the report was moved and 
seconded amidst irrepressible enthusiasm. 
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The Rev. Dr. Silke Reynardson had been 
pitched on as a representative shareholder, 
as at once holding a large stake in the Com- 
pany and being entirely unconnected with 
trade, to move the vote of thanks to the 
Governor, the Deputy-Governor, and the 
Board. In the course of a long life, the 
Rev. Doctor had amassed a handsome inde- 
pendence, chiefly as a popular preacher, 
and if the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey only yielded him as rich returns as 
the pathos and fervour of his sacred elo- 
quence had done, he would have no reason 
to complain. His was the rare gift of draw- 
ing congregations and tears; of stirring 
feelings to their profoundest depths, till the 
fair hearers found their lace-bordered pock- 
et-handkerchiefs all too scanty, and saw in 
them a home-born parable of the unsatisfy- 
ing character of the vanities of this wicked 
world. 

Now as it hung on his honeyed lips, or 
was hurried along by his fervid action, his 
entranced City audience, to most of whom 
seconds were precious, ceased to drag at 
their watch-chains ; they even listened with 
tolerant sympathy when he diverged into a 
parenthetical analysis of his personal feeling 
and an exposition of the unselfish reasons 
which had made a self-denying pillar of re- 
ligion hazard the imputation of a worldly 
dalliance with mammon. As to methods of 
money-getting, every man’s conscience, as 
he told them, must be his individual law; 
yet if any one of them found little time, 
among manifold engagements, to check off, 
as he might say, the promptings of that in- 
ward monitor of his, why, they were fortu- 
nate in having so reliable a guide as their 
admirable and excellent Governor. He 
could tell them — laying his hand on his 
heart — that he believed Mr. Childersleigh 
aman as conscientious as he was honour- 
able, and as honourable as he had proved 
himself able. 

The harmonious proceedings were draw- 
ing to aclose, when Lord Rushbrook chanced 
to catch Mr. Hemprigge’s eye, and the ap- 
_ pealing expression in Mr. Hemprigge’s face. 
| At the preliminary meeting of officials, Mr. 
| Hemprigge had, much to his lordship’s an- 

noyance, made a great point of his address- 
ing the meeting, with a view to the adorn- 
ing of the report designed for general circu- 
lation. His lordship had at first laughing- 
ly, then impatiently, parried the entreaties 
that addressed themselves alternately to his 
_ public spirit and private interests. He had 
| Rccened to the Doctor’s glowing praises of 

his cousin with a twinkle in his eves that 

somewhat disconcerted the eloquent divine, 
| whose look naturally sought the face of the 
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man of highest rank on the platform. Now 
a happy thought seemed to strike him, and, 
rising to his feet with infinite promptitude, 
he craved, with great presence of mind, 
and in the name of the unimpeachable credit 
of the Company, the indulgence of the meet- 
ing. He would detain them, he pledged 
himself, but a minute or two, while he en- 
treated them to discharge a debt of com- 
mon justice. Charmed by the unlooked-for 
privilege of hearing his lordship, a respect- 
ful hush dominated the meeting. When he 
rose to speak it had been on the point of 
breaking up, with the noisy demonstrations 
of a parcel of enfranchised schoolboys. 

The Deputy-Governor then proceeded to 
say, in easy and unembarrassed language, 
-that he felt he should imperfectly discharge 
the duties the shareholders had honoured 
him by entrusting to him, if he hesitated 
before their dispersion to remind them of a 
something that seemed to him to have been 
most unaccountably forgotten. For him- 
self, he was eager to pay an honest, if in- 
adequate, tribute to one —he did not wish 
to condescend to invidious distinctions, or 
resort to those comparisons that are pro- 
verbially odious — to one of the most active 
and intelligent members of their personnel. 
Then, with an air of utter unconsciousness, 
and a delicate mimicry, which some might 
suspect but few could have sworn to, he 
modelled a fervent eulogy on the Managing 
Director, upon the Rev. Dr. Reynardson’s 
eloquent praises of the Governor. 

‘**Tt may have been my fortune,” said his 
lordship, ‘to have enjoyed more frequent 
opportunities than perhaps any gentleman 
nga of appreciating Mr. Hemprigge in 

is private dealings, and it is my pride to 
bear testimony to the unstinted interest he 
has taken himself and succeeded in exacting 
of others in any transactions where I have 
had to do with him. But you have all had 
opportunities of seeing him as the man of 
business. I would rather speak of him 
simply as the man. Mr. Hemprigge, gen- 
tlemen, is eminently fitted to take a promi- 
nent part in a mission like ours, where, as 
my eloquent relative in the chair has so 
well observed, philanthropy and commerce 
travel hand in hand.” (A_ smothered 
anathema from the smiling Governor, stifled 
in the prevailing applause.) ‘* For Mr. 
Hemprigge, while eminently practical, and 
gifted with business talents of a very rare 
order, has, during his brief and unobtrusive 
career, done as much towards relieving the 
necessities of his fellows as any man I am 
acquainted with. But this, you will say, is 
beside the question; and I own my feelings 
may for the moment have got the upper 
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hand.” (‘* They do you honour, my lord!” 
from a benevolent and excited-looking old 
gentleman in the front seats.) ‘* In mov- 
ing, then, the vote of thanks which, in my 
opinion, Mr, Hemprigge has so well merited 
of us, I will merely content myself with 
adding that, in the unlikely event of the 
temporary absence of our assiduous Gov- 
ernor, sensitive shareholders, in search of 
moral counsels and example, may be assured 
of finding a guide, a philosopher, and a 
friend in our managing director. Mr. 
Hemprigge, gentlemen, is a man at least as 
shrewd as he is honest, and to the full as 
honest as he is unselfish.” 

Three gentlemen at least had sat on 
thorns throughout his lordship’s speech, 
and these were the Governor, Dr. Silke 
Reynardson, and Mr. Hemprigge. The 
first heard it in a cold perspiration, bitterly 
repenting the hour when he had recruited 
this reckless guerilla for high command, in 
abject alarm as to what he might say next, 
and wondering how soon the audience 
might find him out and shout him down. 
When Lord Rushbrook at last resumed his 
seat, Hugh gave vent to a deep sigh of 
relief, and venturing to steal a look around, 
could hardly believe the assurance of eyes 
and ears that the speech had been far from 
the least successful of the meeting. 

** May we be delivered from all tempta- 
tion,” he muttered, piously. ‘If share- 
holders stand that, they'll stand any- 
thing.” 

As for Hemprigge, when he had first 
caught the import of his lordship’s oratory, 
his face had become radiant, and he had set 
himself to conning over a little speech of 
his own, prepared beforehand, against the 
happy event of its being wanted. As Lord 
Rushbrook proceeded, his victim's mind set- 
tled into a condition compared to which 
that of Childersleigh was serenity itself. 
His self-control was considerable, but with 
all the resolution he could summon to his 
aid he could not prevent his inward misery 
flinging out its shadow on his face. 

Fortunately the intelligent witnesses of 
his martyrdom set his pangs down to the 
nervous tremors of a man unhabituated to 
figuring on public platforras before andi- 
ences so imposing and distinguished. When 
he stammered out in broken sentences his 
profound sense of the honour done him by 
one who, he was proud to hear, had digni- 
fied him with the name of friend, they were 
only confirmed in that belief, and good- 
naturedly encouraged the timid déhutant 
with their ringing cheers. So even Llemp- 
rigge retreated apparently with all the 
honours of war, and the close of the meet- 
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ing was to the full as pleasant as its begin- 
ning had been. 

‘© Well, Hugh, what did you think of my 
maiden effort from any platform?” asked 
Lord Rushbrook, as he unceremoniously 
entered the Governor’s private room after 
the meeting. 

**T’d just as soon not tell you, Rush- 
brook. I don’t often lose my temper, and 
as I’ve kept it so long, I'll try and keep it 
still.” 

** Mea culpa, mea culpa. Upon my soul, 
Hugh, all joke apart, I came on purpose to 
tell you that I knew I had baheved abomina- 
bly, but then think of the temptation. A 
fall quarter of an hour of that sanctimonious 
old humbug, and the chance of paying off 
Hemprigge, who sat there robed in his vir- 
tue, as if butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. 
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But I'll never do it again, that I swear 
solemnly, and besides you must remember 
I was feeling their pulses all the time, 
ready to pull up the very moment I saw a 
glimmer of appreciation appear in any of 
their faces. All’s well that ends well, and 
surely free confession and heartfelt repent- 
ance deserve plenary absolution. A tout 
péché miséricorde, especially for a first 
offence and on so joyful an occasion as 
this.” 

‘* Well, well, Rushbrook, luckily you 
seem to have done no harm, so for once let 
bygones be bygones, — the more so, that I 
for one picked up a good deal from your 
speech. It gave me the exact measure of 
the discretion of our Deputy-Governor 
and the intelligence of the share-holders of 
the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of Turkey.’ 





Tue Passage TO France.— The Pall Mall 
Gazette observes that the schemes which have 
been brought forward for obviating sea-sickness 
in the passage to France, have been as yet con- 
sidered only in regard to their use in facilitating 
traffic in time of peace. But, before any of them 
are sanctioned, it would be as well to remember 
that there is also a possibility that times of war 
may return. In that event, not merely traffic 
and consequent dividends would be suspended, 
but the works might be turned to purposes 
which would cost us a good deal more than the 
loss of dividends. The idea of a bridge, or of a 
tunnel, may probably be, for the present, left 
out of sight; and even if these communications 
were constructed, they would hardly be availa- 
ble for invasion. No general is likely to send 
troops along a defile twenty miles in length, 
which, if a bridge, may be shelled by a gunboat 
in mid-channel, or raked with grape from a 
shore battery, or have one of its spans broken 
down; and, if a tunnel, may be hermetically 
sealed in a moment by the explosion of a barrel 
of gunpowder at its mouth. But the really 
practicable scheme is that of constructing a deep- 
water harbour on the French coast, somewhere 
between Boulogne and Calais, capable of admit- 
ting passenger vessels 300 feet in length at low 
water. This proposal has been brought before the 
Emperor by Mr. Ward Hunt and Mr. Fowler, the 
engineer, and has, it is said, been favourably 
received by him. Probably his uncle would 
have received the suggestion still more graciously, 
had it been submitted to him in 1804, The 
Napoleon correspondence shows that the main 
difficulty in the plan of invasion lay in the ab- 
sence of any but tidal harbours on the French 
coast, a circumstance which rendered it impos- 
sible to embark 120,000 troops and get them to 


sea in shorter time than two tides, and, conse- | J 
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quently, made the whole project depend on 
securing command of the Channel for twenty- 
four consecutive hours. But the combinations 
of his fleet which the Emperor devised for that 
purpose, and the failure of which alone saved 
us from the attempt, would have been quite un- 
necessary if he could have slipped his transports 
across at any hour of the day or night, when a 
storm might have driven off the blockading ves- 
sels, or darkness might have enabled him to 
elude them. We cannot, of course, prevent the 
French from constructing a Cherbourg at Calais 
with their own money, if they think fit at any 
time to do it. But, at least, we should then 
know the intention, and could, at whatever 
cost, prepare for it. It is quitea different thing 
that an English company should do it for them, 
or should make arrangements by which, if the 
French undertake that portion, the outlay would 
be profitable and the design apparently commer- 
cial, We have no great fear of invasion, and 
we shall be very glad to be relieved of sea-sick- 
ness, but we may still hope that the Admiralty 
will not permit the scheme to grow into a defi- 
nite proposal till after a very careful examina- 
tion of what its possible effects might be in con- 
tingencies which may be remote, or even im- 
probable, but which we must not leave wholly. 
out of consideration. 


Cartes Kemste’s copy of his ‘‘ Readii 
from Shakspeare ’’ is to be published by Messrs, 
Bell & Daldy, from the actor’s own manuscript. 
The edition will contain the accents over those 
words which Mr. Kemble emphasized in his 
delivery, and the work will be edited by Mr. R. 
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From The Spectator, Dec. 25. 
DISARMAMENT. 


NaPoOLeon never gives up an idea, and 
for years one of his ideas has been to 
assemble Europe in Congress, settle all 
questions in dispute, and then enforce a 
general Disarmament. It is quite possible 
that he may have sent General Fleury to 
St. Petersburg with some such suggestion, 
and that the proposal was in form the one 
reported by telegraph to the Times, —a 
proposal for a general disarmament. That 
word always charms the public, and is not 
without pleasantness even for statesmen, 
who see that, with the existing military ex- 
penditure, the era of bankruptcy cannot 
much longer be staved off. England and 
Prussia excepted, the Powers are at their 
wits’ end for money; and the Kings of 
Europe, who still after so many eenturies 
influence its policy, perceive clearly that as 
their Treasuries empty, so doves their 
power of resistance to Parliament de- 
cline. They are willing, therefore, to 
listen, but unfortunately listening is of no 
avail. There is nothing satisfactory to 
hear. The moment the subject is seriously 
considered, it is seen that disarmament 
must be preceded by settlement, and that 
settlement can be effected only by the 
sword. The European Tribunal which 
from 1816 to 1856 maintained the peace of 
the world so effectually that Europe re- 
covered in those forty years the disasters 
of centuries, was a Court owing its powers 
to «a combination of circumstances which 
cannot be revived by any diplomatic art. 
France was beaten, Germany was ex- 
hausted, Russia, as regards Europe, was 
ambitious only of influence, and England, 
though not quiescent, was reaping her har- 
vest outside the domain within which policy 
must be international. All that is over. 
Every one of the great Continental Pow- 
ers is in the ambitious stage. Prussia de- 
mands Baden, and it may be the rest of 
South Germany, and could not surrender 
her pretensions without losing the first 
reason of her existence. Austria desires 
to absorb, or at least to protect, the river- 
ine provinces of the Danube. Russia, be- 
sides extending herself without cessation in 
Asia begins to find herself painfully cooped 
up to the West and South; in the Baltic 
by this new German power, which may at 
any moment guarantee Scandinavia; and 
Southwards by the Austrian alarm for the 
independence of the Danube. France, 
again, irritated by the rise alike of Ger- 
many and Italy, penned in within steel 
walls, looks hungrily towards the Rhine. 
Which of these powers will agree to sur- 
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render its own aspirations, or to satisfy 
those of its rivals? —and yet all must do 
both before disarmament can be possible. 
Then Italy demands Rome, Greece keeps 
making little springs at Thessaly, and 
Spain is on the verge of a war for her 
Transatlantic possessions. Even England, 
though for the moment anxious rather to 
decrease than enlarge her possessions, 
could not consent to disarm, for disarma- 
ment with her would mean the reduction of 
her fleet, and with the Alabama claims 
unsettled her fleet cannot be reduced. 
America might take part in the arrange- 
ment? but of what value are reductions in 
a country where three days would see a 
million of armed and trained men in march 
towards any menaced point? This, in 
fact, is one of the hundred practical diffi- 
culties in the way of any such scheme. 
The nations are organized on such different 
ideas, that no equal reduction would leave 
their comparative strength unimpaired. 
Suppose they agreed to knock off half their 
standing armies. That would leave France 
with 300,000 disposable soldiers, garrisons 
being needless to France in war; but it 
would leave Russia and Austria without a 
man whom it would not be dangerous to 
move; while Prussia, on the other hand, 
would be scarcely affected at all, the pow- 
ers which rely on naticnal sympathy being 
benefited by every reduction made _ by 
powers which rely on organization for their 
strength. 

Again, the armies of Europe perform a 
second function; they help everywhere out 
of France to resist a tendency to separa- 
tion which the dominant races have some- 
how not yet learned either to subdue or to 
disregard. Suppose the armies of Europe 
disbanded to-morrow, and France would 
next day be seen unhurt, or even enlarged 
by the accession of Catalonia; but Saxony 
would be out of the German Confederation, 
Posen out of Prussia, and Poland out of 
Russia; the Austrian Empire would be one 
scene of insurrection; Rome would be in 
Italy, but Sicily independent; the Turkish 
Empire would be extinct, Spain a Federal 
Republic very loosely jommed and our own 
United Kingdom reduced to this single 
island. Similar results would in a propor- 
tionate degree follow any large reduction. 
We question, for example, whether Russia 
or Austria could part with a man without a 
direct diminution of a force which, misused 
as it often may be, is still needful to pro- 
tect civilization against the worse anarchy 
which would supersede it. If it were pos- 
sible indeed to introduce the Swiss system 
everywhere, enormous reductions might be 
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made ; but we all know that this is impossi- 
ble, that even we, who profess to rule 
through law and not through bayonets, 
dare not leave Ireland to be garrisoned 
only by its own drilled citizens. There is 
scarcely a State in Europe which could, 
and certainly not a Government, for though 
France is an exception as to her frontiers, 
the Imperial throne would not last many 
hours after the bayonets which protect it 
were withdrawn. Disarmament to be use- 
ful must be on a great scale, and disarma- 
ment on a great scale would involve most 
of the dangers of disarmament altogether. 
To suppose that nations thus situated will 
accept disarmament merely because France 
advises, will risk their order, their pros- 
perity, their aspirations, merely to save 
their money, is to assume that men can 
suddenly abandon all the objects of ex- 
istence and find others at the dictate of 
pure reason. 

Do we, then, assume that the enormous 
military expenditure of Europe, the tax of 
blood which it is said crushes her down, 
must continue for an indefinite period ? 
A great deal of it we fear must. Reduc- 
tions may be secured no doubt, partly by 
financial pressure, partly by great improve- 
ments in small armies,—an army of 
50,000 men, all Zouaves, all trained to the 
highest point, and all armed with repeating 
rifles, is a weapon of untried and therefore 
unknown force for the maintenance of 
internal order, — while some countries may 
be defended by armies raised on the Ameri- 
can plan, but we see little hope that the 
soldier will ever become useless. The ten- 
dency of the age is to increase the power 
of the trained soldier armed with scientific 
weapons over the untrained man who relies 
upon his courage; and that tendency is 
friendly to standing armies, which have 
grown to their present proportions very 
much in defiance of statesmen. They, if 
ambitious, no doubt like armies; but they 
like them for their efficiency, not their big- 
ness. Count von Bismarck says great ends 
ean only be effected by outlays of blood 
and treasure, but he would have been de- 
lighted to win his victories with armies of 
30,000 men and an expenditure counted in 
thousands. The line of improvement which 
we hope to see followed is not so much the 
reduction of armies as their social utiliza- 
tion. Military discipline is of itself not an 
evil but a good, as is every other effective 
form of education, and there is no reason 
whatever why a soldier should be of neces- 
sity a mere consumer. Regulated labour 
could be applied profitably in endless ways, 
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if it were once considered wise and dig- 
nified so to apply it, and an army might 
become under a wise system of management 
the most perfect of industrial universities. 
Once grant that a man must for five years 
or three years obey an educated superior 
who is heartily desirous to make the best 
of him, and there is no limit to the cultiva- 
tion which may gradually be imparted. 
That is all which we secure, and secure 
very imperfectly, in a University; and 
there is nothing in habits of obedience, of 
concert, or of facing danger which should 
degrade either the moral or the intellectual 
qualities. The popular ideal of the soldier 
is founded upon the traditions of a bad 
period, when if a man were fit for anything 
else he was pronounced unfit for soldier- 
ship; bnt the soldiery ought to be, and 
under a wise national discipline might be, 
the gravest, best cultivated, and most 
trustworthy citizens of the State. The 
expenditure on them would then, like any 
other outlay for education, cease to be un- 
productive, and one of the greatest of 
material burdens would be lifted from the 
shoulders of mankind. The world, we 
believe, has seen such armies in its day, 
and history does not record soldiers 
superior to those of the Roman Republic, 
of the Temple before the Order accepted 
its secret creed, or of the English Pro- 
tector. 

There are two political contingencies, 
and only two, in which disarmament on a 
great scale would become possible. The 
first is, such a content among the nations 
that the idea of attack or defence would 
seem ridiculous, and Europe tacitly or 
openly would be federated under the presi- 
dency of some international tribunal. That 
might happen after a great European war, 
but it has not happened yet, and cannot be 
made to happen by any exertion of diplo- 
matic skill, which indeed would probably 
precipitate the war it seeks to avoid by 
making aims and alliances so definite and 
so clear. The other, and the more proba- 
ble, is the rise of some quiet power to such 
a height that war without its permission 
would be a waste of strength. With a 
tranquil German Empire in Central Europe, 
and England and the Union in alliance to 
guard the seas, no shot could be fired with- 
out their leave, and the world might not 
only enjoy a century of peace, but even 
dispense with standing armies; but that is 
a dream, and sbort of that, we see no hope 
except in making the soldier the most use- 
ful instead of the most useless of the com- 
munity. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
WORKS OF HENRY C. CAREY, LL.D. 


Tue generality of unsound writers on 
economical questions are about as palpa- 
bly crazy or muddled in mind as those who 
propound objections to the established 
principles of mathematics, astronomy, or 
optics — the literary monomaniacs who em- 
ploy their leisure in attempts to square 
the circle, or publish elaborate disproofs 
of the Copernican system of the universe, 
or the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation. 
This is as might be expected, if political 
economy be indeed a science and not an 
éureipia; if it be a system of coherent and 
demonstrable oe ee drawing un- 
questionable conclusions from ascertained 
premises, and establishing the existence of 
economic laws inseparable from the sys- 
tem of nature, ced the organization of 
human society. If this be so, as econo- 
mists maintain, it is then as impossible 
for a man who has really mastered the 
first principles and method of the science 
to dispute its conclusions — for a compe- 
tent economist to believe in the profitable- 
ness of protection or in the permanence 
and safety of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency of indefinite amount—as for a 
trained mathematician to believe in any 
of the short-and-easy methods of squaring 
the circle propounded by puzzled-headed 
ignoramuses. And assuredly the state of 
mind betrayed by the vast majority of anti- 
economic speculators, from the authors of 
the Land Bank in the time of William III. 
down to the currency crotcheteers of the 
last generation, and the reciprocity agita- 
tors of this year, is closely allied to that 
of the anti-mathematical philosophers so 
mercilessly ridiculed by Mr. de Morgan. 
America, however, has produced an emi- 
nent exception to this rule. Mr. Carey is 
really a man of ability, who can write 
clearly and readably in defence of views 
generally outrageously unscientific, and 
now and then outrageously immoral; and 
if the enemies of the ‘‘ Dismal Science” 
ever seriously attempt to argue with in- 
stead of abusing its professors, it is from 
Mr. Carey's armoury that they must draw 
their weapons. Of these they will find an 
abundant store. Mr. Carey is a most 
‘voluminous writer and most esis stu- 
dent; his works contain a really surprising 
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mass of statistical information; and the 
single volume before us,* containing only 
his shorter and miscellaneous writings, is 
large enough to furnish three or four solid 
octavos of close print. To the general 
reader most of the essays and pamphlets 
herein collected would prove hopelessly 
dull, but the Letters on International 
Copyright really deserve perusal. They 
are remarkable both for ingenuity and in- 
genuousness. They are ingenious, inas- 
much as they set forth a vast accumulation 
of facts, arguments, and figures in defence 
of a proposition which, simply stated, is 
one of barefaced robbery — for be it re- 
membered that America recognizes native 
copyright as fully as we do, and only claims 
the right of stealing the works of foreign 
authors —and employing at once the pov- 
erty and the wealth, the successes and the 
wrongs, of literary labourers as arguments 
to justify their spoliation; as they are in- 
genuous, in the naive avowal of motives as 
shamelessly selfish and immoral as were 
ever professed by literary or maritime pi- 
rates. Stolen goods are cheap, and we 
can’t afford to buy them honestly; some 
authors are very poor, and gain nothing by 
copyright, and so can lose nothing by rob- 
bery; some are so rich that they deserve 
to be robbed; such is, in substance, the ar- 
gument which is expanded into a lengthy 
pamphlet, and sustained by such a multi- 
tude of figures and such resources of ance- 
dote that the careless reader overlooks the 
fact that the result amounts only to a de- 
monstration that plunder is cheaper than 
purchase when the nature of the case pre- 
cludes prevention or punishment. As a 
specimen of the best possible manner of 
treating an indefensible cause, and of the 
skill and success with which a special 
pleader may ignore his opponent’s case al- 
together, and seem to prove a great deal 
while proving nothing to the point, these 
letters are inimitable. At the same time 
they afford much interesting information 
regarding the book-market in America, the 
eee and profits of honest trade and 
oe ic piracy, and the literary tastes of the 

nited States. 


* Miscellaneous Works of Henry C. Carey, IL.D., 
Author of “ Principles of Social Science,” &c. &c. 
— Henry Carey Baird, Industrial Pub- 
lisher. ndon: Trubner & Co. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

MR. PARKER’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF ROME. 

‘Tne fifteen hundred historic photo- 
graphs” executed during successive seasons 
in me under the direction of Mr. John 
Henry Parker have been for some time on 
view in one of the halls of the Exposition in 
the Champs Elysées. As stated by Mr. 
Parker in our columns, neither in Rome 
nor in London has space been found ad- 
equate for the display of this series, ‘‘ so 
numerous and so important for the history 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 
We need scarcely say that to archeologists 
and students of historic art, or even to or- 
dinary tourists, these faithful and unflatter- 
ing records, extending over a period of two 
thousand years, are of singular interest and 
value. To most people who happen to have 
directed their attention to early Christian 
art these photographs from wall paintings 
in catacombs and mosaics in churches are 
acceptable as more trustworthy, and of 
greater worth, than any notes or sketches 
made on the spot. The camera sees more 
than the human eye, and records what it 
sees without bias or misconstruetion. Those 
who have wandered, taper in hand, through 
the dark chambers and the interminable 
galleries of the Roman Catacombs know 
well how hard it is to gain more than uncer- 
tain glimpses of the paintings on the vaulted 
chapels. But now by the aid of the mag- 
nesium light, we have before us plates 
which we can handle at ease, and submit to 
the scrutiny of a magnifier. These plates, 
taken direct from the objects, speak by their 
importance for themselves. Here we have 
frescoes such as ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,” 
date about a.p. 400; ‘* Madonna and 
Child,” a.p. 7725 ‘* Baptism of Christ,” 
same date, &c. &. We are glad to see 
little countenance has been given to the 
very early dates which the Roman antiqua- 
ries have claimed for certain Christian art 
in the Catacombs: we were once told by a 
distinguished authority that a chapel had 
been discovered which dated back to the 
time of the Apostles! But of all authorities 
Roman archeologists are the least trust- 
worthy, especially when they speak upon 
Christian art. It would seem, indeed, that 
some of the earliest catacomb works are not 
Christian but Jewish; and very interesting 
is all we learn of the ‘‘ Jews’ Catacomb ” 
with dates about the middle of the second 
century of our era. Here are found, for 
example, incised drawings of the seven- 
branch candlestick, the great original of 
which, it may be well to remember in these 
days of excavations by Romans, Prussians, 
French, and English, is commonly reported 
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to lie buried in the bed of the Tiber. 
Whether that be the case or not, there can 
be little doubt that the dredging of the Tiber 
would bring to light rich treasure. The 
enterprise, moreover, would probably pay 
well — a point of no small import in Rome, 
where most works languish for lack of 
funds. 

These ‘* photographs illustrative of the 
archeology of Rome” have already fur- 
nished Mr. Parker with materials for several 
instructive papers, ie page possibly to 
a ‘* long-projected work on the architecture 
and topography of Rome.” Some of our 
readers may have had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Parker on these and kindred themes at 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Insti- 
tute of Archeology, and the Royal Institute 
of Architects. Ata recent meeting of the 
last body this indomitable inquirer ex- 
pounded some of the results which his exca- 
vations have established. It now appears 
that ‘*‘ Rome was built upon the great earth- 
works of the primitive fortifications.” On 
the Palatine Hill ‘‘ parts of the wall of 
Romulus” have been brought to light, and 
the masonry of these early structures ap- 
pears essentially Etruscan; and thus the 
first walls of Rome are generically the same 
as those of Fiesole, a and other 
Etruscan cities. Mr. Parker’s mode of in- 
vestigation may be said to rest more on 
construction than on intrinsic art qualities ; 
the date of a building he judges by its ma- 
sonry; he tells us that ‘*the workmen of 
each generation built according to the fash- 
ion of theirage.” In like manner the sculp- 
ture, the painting, and the mosaics of each 
period have so distinctive a character that 
‘*an experienced eye soon detects the hand 
of a modern workman.” We need scarcely 
point out that the questions of chronology 
which may thus admit of solution lie at the 
foundation of historic inquiry ; yet we doubt 
whether students, even ty the aid of these 
photographs, will be brought to oneness of 
judgment. For example, in the Catacomb 
series we note a Madonna and Child as- 
signed to the sixth or seventh century, 
whereas the marked Byzantine character of 
the fresco (to our mind) fixes the date at 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. But in 
truth the Catacombs have been very much 
tampered with, they have been renovated 
and repainted from time to time, from the 
ninth century even to the nineteenth. We 
concede, however, that the parodies of 
modern artists and the forgeries of over- 
zealous archeologists admit through pho- 
tography of more ready exposure than here- 
tofore. 

The excavations instituted by ‘‘ The Brit- 
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ish Archzological Society of Rome ” remain 
in suspense for lack of funds. We are glad 


to learn that the Institute of British Archi- 
tects has opéved a subscription in aid, and 
we also note that a grant of £200 is pro- 
osed to be made by the. University of Ox- 
ord ‘‘ to assist Mr. John Henry Parker in 


carrying on the investigations at Rome, on 
which he has for some time past been en- 
gaged.” Other nations have got the start. 
** Shall the British race,” asks Mr. Parker, 
‘* be the only one to do nothing in this inter- 
esting field ? ” 





\ 
\ 
THE FIGHT OF FAITH.* 


From Saunders’ News-Letter we copy parts of 
a review of Mrs. Hall’s last work. Of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall in their house in London, thirty-nine 
years ago, we have the most grateful and de- 
lightful remembrance. 


A new book from Mrs, Hall’s pen needs no 
other recommendation than her name, for the 
world, with whom she has been long a distin- 
guished favourite, is already familiar with her 
many and great gifts—the strong sense, the 
high aims, the noble appreciation of the right, 
the true, and the just which all her writings 
manifest. To these she adds that indispensable 
quality for a writer of fiction —the power to 
interest. Her plots are admirably and artisti- 
cally constructed; the canvas is never over- 
crowded with confused details, and the charac- 
ters have the verve and spirit of nature and life. 
She can paint our every-day humanity with 
brilliant, facile powers; while also she can draw 
the spirit upward into the calm of a higher re- 
gion, and awaken the noblest sympathies by the 
manifestation of some heroic purpose or unselfish 
aim. We must not forget, either, the charm of 
her rich, fluent, cultivated language —a charm, 
unhappily, dying out of English literature, and be- 
becoming so rare in this age that one almost neces 
now a slang dictionary to understand most of the 
modern novels and magazine tales of Knglish 
periodical literature. Noble thoughts come to 
us robed like kings — some German says — and 
Mrs, Hall’s eloquent diction is the result and 
outcome of elevated, earnest feeling. . Whatso- 
ever things are pure and lovely and of good 
report find a place in her mind, in her heart, 
and in her writings; for, with all her brilliancy, 
she never loses sight of the grave responsibility 
of a writer; and this uprightness of purpose and 
loyalty of soul save her from the temptation to 
descend to the level of the ordinary popular lit- 
erature of the day, with its flippant immorality 
and sensuous coarseness; for she could no more 
bring down her nature to be false to her religious 
instincts, than, with her fine taste, culture, and 

- good sense, she could be vapid or weak in senti- 
ment or style. In all her works she is true to 
herself —earnest and noble, as one who feels 
that the shadow of God is over all life, and who 


* The Fight of Faith. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. Two 
Vols, (Chapman and Hall. 1869.) 





knows the Divine uses for which intellect is 
given; and it is this combination of human feel- 
ing — warm, tender, and womauly — with the 
seriousness of a soul conscious of its mission, 
which gives a distinctive and abiding value to 
her works. For thoughts are winged seeds, and 
whether for good or evil, they take root in hu- 
man hearts, and bring forth fruit after their 
kind; but of Mrs. Hall it may be truthfully said 
that she has never written a line which, dying, 
she would wish to blot. . . . 

Mrs. Hall deserves our gratitude, not only 
for a most interesting, but for a most instruc- 
tive work; for it is only through the pleasing 
medium of an attractive fiction that we can hope 
to have Irish history filtered through the layers 
of our social strata. All may not coincide with 
Mrs. Hall’s proclivities, but, at least, she does 
nct distort facts, and she writes always with 
warm, generous Irish feeling. Her work, how- 
ever, is not by any means that very dreary 
thing, an historical novel. Itis rather a memo- 
rable page of history, set in an illuminated bor- 
der of fancy sketches, where the variously con- 
trasted characters illustrate admirably the tone 
of feeling and the position of Europe at the time 
when zeal was so cruel and religion was mani- 
fested chiefly by the darkest fanaticism; yet 
when through all the darkness and bigotry the 
human mind was struggling upward to the light, 
and seeking to emancipate itself from the three- 
fold bondage of priests, kings, and nobles. 

A work dealing with such subjects has an 
interest for thoughtful readers beyond that of a 
mere novel; and in this age of silly, sinful lit- 
erature it is gratifying to find a woman of genius 
who has courage enough to be earnest, pure, 
high-minded, and instructive, and who yet can 
enforce attention and inspire admiration by the 
grace of her pictures and thecharm of her style. 
In dramatic vigour of dialogue and a certain 
heroic energy that springs direct from the heart, 
‘* The Fight of Faith ’’ surpasses anything Mrs. 
Hall has yet written. It is emphatically her 
best work; but we regret to find from the pref- 
ace that it is also her last. If it be, indeed, her 
last, the setting splendour of a long and distin- 
guished literary career, we congratulate her on 
the undiminished brilliancy of her intellect, 
which passes from light in its full radiance like 
tropical sun, without any of the sad gradations 
of a deepening twilight, but still illuminating 
the horizon to the last. 





MEMOIR OF MISS AUSTEN. 


From The Spectator. 
THE MEMOIR OF MISS AUSTEN.* 


Tus little volume will be eagerly read by 
the now, we hope, very numerous admirers 
of Miss Ausien’s exquisitely finished novels, 
and not without aa pleasure, though also 
with considerable regret to find how very 
little biographical material for any complete 
picture of her, remains in her family. Mr. 
Austen-Leigh has done all in his power; he 
has prefixed a very attractive and expres- 
sive portrait of his aunt; a great deal of 

leasant gossip about the manners and times 
in which she was broughtup; a very sensi- 
ble and amusing letter by her great-great- 
grandmother, written from Constantinople 
(where her husband was ambassador) in 
1666 to her daughter (Miss Austen’s great- 
grandmother), proving that the excellent 
sense and sobriety of the novelist had been 
handed down to her through four genera- 
tions at least; a few amusing anecdotes 
about Miss Austen’s great-uncle, the Mas- 
ter of Balliol, Dr. Theophilus Leigh, show- 
ing that real wit as well as sound sense was 
indigenous in the elder branches of the 
family ; a few lively family letters of Miss 
Austen’s own, showing how dear to her her 
own creations were, and how well she esti- 
mated her own real powers; a few delight- 
ful reminiscences of, her by nephews and 
nieces; and one piece of very good literary 
banter, a sketch by Miss Austen of the 
novel she should be compelled to write if 
she followed the suggestions of her many 
counsellors; and, finally, one or two treas- 
ured family traditions of Miss Austen’s pri- 
vate explanations of matters referred to in 
the novels, but not there completely eluci- 
dated. The only thing that we could have 
well spared in Mr. Austen-Leigh’s little 
book is his chapter of ‘‘ testimonies” to 
Miss Austen’s originality and power as a 
novelist, which is, to our minds, out of 
place and out of taste. No one with a 
grain of literary sense doubts her wonder- 
ful originality and artistic power. To dis- 
pute it now is simply to prove that the 
disputant does not know what he is talking 
about. Hence the chapter in question is a 
little too like a publisher’s list of testimonies 
from the press to the worth of some bran- 
new writer’s book. Who would not smile 
to see a biographer of Sir Walter Scott 
"age at the end of his memoir testimonies 

y critics however respectable,— unless, 
indeed, they were artists as great as Goethe, 
for example,— to Sir Walter's eminence as 
a writer of romance? We do not, of 


* A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her ~—, J. 


E. Austen-Leigh, Vicar of Bray. London: Bentley. 
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course, object to hear the testimony of so 
great a master of the craft as Sir Walter 
Scott to Miss Austen’s skill, especially 
when he speaks of his infinite inferiority to 
her in all the subtleties of discrimination 
between the finer shades of human charac- 
ter. But whena biographer of Miss Austen 
cites the approbation even of Archbishop 
Whately, or Robert Southey, or Dr. Whe- 
well, for his heroine’s works, and still more 
when he quotes the praise of persons of so 
very slight a literary weight as the late Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne or the late Lord Car- 
lisle, we feel jarred by a certain deficiency 
in his perception of the true dignity of his 
subject. It is of some interest to know 
how stupid was the audience to whose ears 
Miss Austen made her first appeal,— how 
little they could understand the delicate 
truth and humour of her pictures. But to 
tell us that many worthy persons have since 
enjoyed her writings thoroughly, is like 
telling us that many have felt the warmth 
of summer. Specific testimony of that kind 
implies that the fact attested neeus attesta- 
tion,— that it is not matter of common 
notoriety and universal recognition, which, 
as regards Miss Austen’s merits, we are 
happy to say that it is. But with this only 
exception, it seems to us that Mr. Austen- 
Leigh has made out of his very slender 
materials a very welcome and pleasant lit- 
tle volume, which all admirers of Miss 
Austen will eagerly read. 

We learn from it that Miss Austen lived, 
like most of the upper-middle class of that 
age, in a world which was not one of by 
any means high pressure, in spite of the 
great political events brewing and bursting 
on the Continent of Europe. It could not 
certainly be said of her, in spite of the date 
of her birth (1775), and that she was just 
old enough to understand how vast and 
fearful was the French Revolution when it 
burst upon the world,— 


** But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, — 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? ”’ 


For Miss Austen’s novels and her life,— so 
far as we learn its tenor from this volume, 
— was one of perfect calm, and it was to 
this calm that we owe that fine, sedate hu- 
mour and gentle irony which imply a settled 
standard of life, and an estimate of human 
follies quite unmixed with bitterness of 
motive or scepticism of inference. There 
was no mockery in Miss Austen’s irony. 
However heartily we laugh at her pictures 
of human imbecility, we are never tempted 
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to think that contempt or disgust for human 
nature suggested the satire. 

Mr. Austen-Leigh evidently holds that 
his aunt derived a good deal of her liveli- 
ness and power of banter from her mother’s 
family,— the Leighs. Her mother both 
wrote and conversed, he tells us, with much 
epigrammatic force and point, and her 
sem. Dr. Theophilus Leigh, the 
Master of Balliol above referred to, evident- 
ly had very much of that acidulated humour 
in him which constitutes the very essence 
of Miss Austen’s literary style, and took 
form and substance in Pride and Prejudice 
in Mr. Bennet. A story is told here of 
Dr. Leigh’s being visited at Balliol by a 
young cousin, then a freshman, who, unac- 
customed to the fashions of the place, was 
about to take off his undergraduate’s gown 
as if it had been a great-coat, when the old 
Master said with a grim smile — ‘*‘ young 
man, you need not strip, we are not going 
to fight.” Miss Austen herself quizzed her 
young relations more tenderly, as became 
an aunt and a woman of very gentle nature ; 
but with her tenderness and gentleness, 
she showed a sense of amusement at their 
little blunders and weaknesses which no 
doubt greatly enhanced their affection for 
her. Children, directly they feel that they 
are loved, recognize the compliment of be- 
ing so far analyzed as to be gently laughed at 
by elders for whom they feel real love. What 
Miss Austen’s way with her nephews and 
nieces was, the following description of her 
manner to them as children, taken together 
with one or two of the letters to nieces and 
nephews, among others a Winchester school- 
boy, which are here preserved, will sufficient- 
ly show :—‘‘ As a very little girl,” writes one 
of her nieces, ‘‘ I was always creeping up 
to aunt Jane, and following her whenever I 
could, in the house and out of it. I might 
not have remembered this but for the recol- 
lection of my mother’s telling me privately, 
that I must not be troublesome to my aunt. 
Her first charm to children was great sweet- 
ness of manner. She seemed to love you, and 
you loved her in return. This, as well as I 
can now recollect, was what I felt in my 
early days, before I was old enough to be 
amused by her cleverness. But soon came 
the delight of her playful talk. She could 
make everything amusing to a child. 
Then, as I got older, when cousins came to 
share the entertainment, she would tell us 
the most delightful stories, chiefly of fairy- 
land, and her fairies had all characters of 
their own. The tale was invented, I am 
sure, at the moment, and was continued for 
two or three days, if occasion served.” 
This, taken with the pleasant quizzing in 





her letter to her schoolboy nephew on his 
inventiveness in filling up a letter to her 
by elaborately stating the fact that he had 
got home from school after previously dating 
from home, and with the bantering of the 
niece (who was trying her hand on a novel) 
on the great propriety of the conception of 
making her hero’s previous love for the aunt 
a preliminary to his passion for the niece, 
shows the very heart not only of the woman, 
but the novelist. A real enjoyment (which 
had no malice in it) of the futilities and 
false hits of what is called human intelli- 
gence, and an apt power of just so far gen- 
eralizing, and putting sufficient emphasis 
upon its mistakes, as to sharpen the out- 
line and bring it out clear against sober 
reason, was in her not only not ex- 
tinguished by her love for those whom she 
laughed at, but probably somewhat sharp- 
ened by it. What can be better than this, 
in that letter to the novel-attempting niece 
to which we have just alluded: — *‘Julian’s 
history was quite a surprise tome. You 
had not very long known it yourself, I sus- 
pect; but I have no objection to make to 
the circumstance ; it is very well told, and 
his having been in love with the aunt gives 
Cecilia an additional interest with him. I 
like the idea. A very proper compliment 
to an aunt! I rather imagine, indeed, that 
nieces are seldom chosen but in compliment 
to some aunt or other. I dare say your 
husband was in love with me once, and 
would never have thought of you, if he bad 
not supposed me dead of a scarlet fever.” 

It is a great comfort to us to have so 
complete a verification of the theory we 
have always cherished,— that Miss Austen’s 
personal character was a sort of medium 
between tae heroine of Pride and Prejudice, 
Elizabeth Bennet, and the heroine of Per- 
suasion, Anne Elliot,— that she had all the 
vivacity of one and all the gentleness and 
sweetness of the other. Her own great 
favourite, it appears, among her heroines, 
was the former; but was she quite aware 
that there is in Elizabeth Bennet just the 
very slightest touch of that want of refine- 
ment which we may fairly attribute to the 
influence of such a mother,— and indeed, 
in some sense of such a father as hers, for 
Mr. Bennet, dry and keen as is his humour, 
is too indifferent to the feelings of the per- 
sons he meets to have the mamers of a per- 
fect gentleman,— and to the general effect 
of the society of Meryton? Anne Elliot, 
though without the bright and mischievous 
playfulness of Elizabeth Bennet, is a far 
more perfect lady, has far more of the 
grace and refinement which we find from 
this short biography were the most distin- 
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guishing characteristics of the writer. The 
portrait prefixed to the volume,—a very 
remarkable one,— entirely bears out this 
double likeness to Anne Elliot and Eliza- 
beth Bennet. It is a small head, with very 
sweet lively eyes, and a fullness about the 
face which seems to speak of health and 
spirit, but the air of high breeding and gen- 
tleness of nature is deeply impressed upon 
it. It is refinement, playfulness, and alert- 
ness, rather than depth of intellect, which 
the face seems to express. The little head 
is carried with great spirit, with a certain 
consciousness of seeing rapidly beneath the 
surface of life, and with an air of enjoying 
its own rapidity of vision, that speaks of 
the ease of power, and of power well appre- 
ciated by its owner. That Miss Austen 
did fully appreciate her own power,— ap- 
preciate we mean in the sense of truly 
estimating it, both what it could do and 
what it could not,— and did also appreciate 
the stupidity of those who did not under- 
stand her at all, and yet pretended to give 
her advice, this book gives ample proof. 
Take this, after the publication of Pride 
and Prejudice. ‘*Upon the whole, how- 
ever, I am quite vain enough and well sat- 
isfied enough. The work is rather too 
light, and bright and sparkling; it wants 
shade; it wants to be stretched out here 
and there with a long chapter of sense, if 
it could be had; if not, of solemn specious 
nonsense, about something unconnected 
with the story; an essay on writing, a 
critique on Walter Scott, or the history of 
Buonaparté, or something that would form 
a contrast, and bring the reader with in- 
creased delight to the playfulness and epi- 
grammatism of the general style.” And of 
Miss Austen’s sense of superiority to her 
literary advisers and critics, there can be 
no more amusing proof than the following 
extract from her sketch of the novel she 
would have written if she had followed the 
advice of her many literary counsellors ; — 

*¢ Book to open with father and daughter con- 
versing in long speeches, elegant language, and 
a tone of high serious sentiment. ‘The father 
induced, at hic daughter’s earnest request, to 
relate to her the past events of his life. Narra- 
tive to reach through the greater part of the 
first volume; as besides all the circumstances 
of his attachment to her mother, and their mar- 
riage, it will comprehend his going to sea as 
chaplain to a distinguished naval character 
about the Court; and his going afterwards to 
Court himself, which involved him in many 
interesting situations, concluding with his opin- 
ion of the benefits of tithes being done away with. 
. . . From this outset the story will proceed, 
and contain a striking variety of reyes 
Father an exemplary parish priest, and devoted 
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to literature; but heroine and father never above 
a fortnight in one place.: he being driven from 
his curacy by the vile arts of some totally un- 
principled and heartless young man, <lesperately 
in love with the heroine, and pursuing her with 
unrelenting passion. No sooner settled in one 
country of Europe, than they are compelled to 
quit it, and retire to another, always making 
new acquaintance, and always obliged to leave 
them, This will of course exhibit a wide variety 
of character. The scene will be for ever shifting 
from one set of people to another, but there will 
be no mixture, all the good will be unexception- 
able in every respect. There will be no foibles 
or weaknesses but with the wicked, who will be 
completely depraved and infamous, hardly a 
resemblance of humanity left in them. Early 
in her career, the heroine must meet with the 
hero; all perfection, of course, and only pre- 
vented from paying his addresses to her by some 
excess of refinement. Wherever she goes, some- 
body falls in love with her, and she receives 
repeated offers of marriage, which she refers 
wholly to her father, exceedingly angry that he 
should not be the first applied to. Orten carried 
away by the anti-hero, but rescued either by her 
father or the hero. Often reduced to support 
herself and her father by her talents, and work 
for her bread; continually cheated, and defraud- 
ed of her hire; worn down to a skeleton, and 
now and then starved to death. At last, hunted 
out of civilized society, denied the poor shelter 
of the humblest cottage, they are compelled to 
retreat into Kamskatcha, where the poor father 
quite worn down, finding his end approaching, 
throws himself on the ground, and after four or 
five hours of tender advice and parental admo- 
nition to his miserable child, expires in a fine 
burst of literary enthusiasm, intermingled with 
invectives against the holders of tithes.’’ 


Slight as the memoir is, then, we are 
heartily grateful for it. It is always a 
pleasure to know that any popular writer 
was what he or she ‘* must have been,”—so 
much easier is it to construct for ourselves 
a ** must have been,” than to draw a really 
sound inference as to the ‘* was.” But the 
inference is easier and more likely to be 
true when an author's works give us so 
strong a sense at once of the depth and the 
limits of the genius which created them, as 
Miss Austen's. It is impossible to suppose 
that the deeper problems of life weighed 
very oppressively on a mind which touches 
them so lightly and so gently as Miss Aus- 
ten’s. It is clear she did not at any time 
arraign either human nature or human 
society for their shortcomings and positive 
sins, as our modern novelists, George Eliot, 
or Thackeray, or even Mrs. Gaskell, either 
do, or try todo. She was content to take 
human society and human folly as they 
were, and to like while she laughed, instead 
of arraigning because she loved. And thus 
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the limited work she had to do, she achieved 
with greater perfection and fineness and 
delicacy of touch than almost any other 
English writer with whom we are acquainted. 
Never was a definite literary field so clearly 
marked out and so perfectly mastered as by 
Miss Austen. 





From The Saturday Review. 
VOICES. 


Far before the eyes or the mouth or the 
habitual gesture, as a revelation of charac- 
ter, is the quality of the voice and the man- 
ner of using it. It is the first thing that 
strikes us in a new acquaintance, and it is 
one of the most unerring tests of breeding 
and education. There are voices which 
have a certain truthful ring about them —a 
certain something, unforced and spontane- 
ous, that no training can give. ‘Training 
can do much in the way of making a voice, 
but it can never compass more than a bad 
imitation of this mone for the very fact 
of its being an imitation. however accurate, 
betrays itself like rouge on a woman’s 
cheeks, or a wig, or dyed hair. On the 
other hand, there are voices which have the 
jar of falsehood in every tone, and that are 
as full of warning as the croak of the raven 
or the hiss of the serpent. They are in gen- 
eral the naturally hard voices which make 
themselves caressing, thinking by that to 
appear sympathetic; but the fundamental 
quality strikes through the overlay, and a 
person must be very dull indeed who cannot 
detect the pretence in that slow, drawling, 
would-be affectionate voice, with its harsh 
undertone and sharp accent whenever it for- 
gets itself. But, without being false or hy- 
pocritical, there are voices which puzzle as 
well as disappoint us, because so entirely 
inharmonious with the appearance of the 
speaker. For instance, there is that thin 
treble squeak we sometimes hear from the 
mouth of a well-grown portly man, when 
we expected the fine rolling utterance which 
would have been in unison with his outward 
seeming ; and, on the other side of the scale, 
where we looked for a shrill head voice or 
a tender musical cadence, we get that 
hoarse chest voice with which young and 

retty girls sometimes startle us. In fact, 
it is one of the characteristics of the modern 
girl of a certain type; just as the habitual 
use of slang is characteristic of her, or that 
peculiar rounding of the elbows and turning 
out of the wrists, which are gestures that, 
like the chest voice, instinctively belong to 
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men only, and have to be learnt and prac- 
tised by women. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, 
save perhaps the eyes, and they can be low- 
ered, and so far their expression hidden. In 
moments of emotion no skill can hide the 
fact of disturbed feeling, though a strong 
will and the habit of self-control can sieady 
the voice when else it would be failing and 
tremulous. But not the strongest will, nor 
the largest amount of self-control, can keep 
it natural as wellas steady. Itis deadened, 
veiled, compressed, like a wild ereature 
tightly bound and unnaturally still. One 
feels that it is done by an effort, and that 
if the strain were relaxed for a moment the 
wild creature would burst loose in rage or 
despair, and the voice would break out into 
the scream of passion or quiver away into 
the falter of pathos. And this very effort 
is as eloquent as if there had been no_hold- 
ing down at all, and the voice had been left 
to its own impulse unchecked. Again, in 
fun and humour, is it not the voice that is 
expressive, even more than the face? The 
twinkle of the eye, the hollow in the under 
lip, the dimples about the mouth, the play 
of the eyebrow, are all aids certainly; but 
the voice! The mellow tone that comes into 
the utterance of one man, the surprised ac- 
cents of another, the fatuons simplicity of 
a third, the philosophical acquiescence of a 
fourth when relating the most outrageous 
impossibilities —a voice and manner pecu- 
liarly ‘Transatlantic, and indeed one of the 
Yankee forms of fun —do not we know all 
these varieties by heart? have we not vete- 
ran actors whose main point lies in one or 
other of these varieties ? and what would be 
the drollest anecdote if told in a voice which 
had neither play nor significance? Pathos 
too — who feels it, however beautifully ex- 
pressed so far as words may go, if uttered 
in a Gead and wooden voice without sympa- 
thy? But the poorest attempts at pathos 
will strike home to the heart if given ten- 
derly and harmoniously. And just as cer- 
tain popular airs of mean association can he 
made into church music by slow time and 
stately modulation, so can dead-level liter- 
ature be lifted into passion or softened into 
sentiment by the voice alone. . 

We all know the effect, irritating or 
soothing, which certain voices have over 
us; and we have all experienced that strange 
impulse of attraction or repulsion which 
comes fromthe sound of the voice alone. 
And generally, if not absolutely always, the 
impulse is a true one, and any modification 
which increased knowledge may produce is 
never quite satisfactory. Certain voices 
grate on our nerves and set our teeth on 
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edge; and others are just as calming as 
these are irritating, quieting us like a com- 
posing draught, and setting vague images 
of beauty and pleasantness afloat in our 
brains. A good voice, calm in tone and 
musical in quality, is one of the essentials for 
a physician; the ‘** bed-side voice,” which is 
nothing if it is not sympathetic by constitu- 
tion. Not false, not made up, not sickly, 
but tender in itself, of a rather low pitch, 
well modulated, and distinctly harmonious 
in its notes, it is the very opposite of the 
orator’s voice, which is artificial in its man- 
agement and a made voice. Whatever its 
original quality may be, the orator’s voice 
bears the unmistakable stamp of art and 
becomes artificiality ; as such it may be ad- 
mirable — telling in a crowd, impressive in 
an address — but overwhelming and chilling 
at home, partly because it is always con- 
scious and never self-forgetting. An ora- 
tor’s voice, with its careful intonation and 
accurate accent, would be as much out of 
place by a sick-bed as Court trains and bro- 
caded silk for the nurse. There are certain 
men who do a good deal by a hearty, jo- 
vial, fox-hunting kind of a voice —a voive 
a little thrown up for all that it is a chest 
voice —a voice with a certain undefined 
rollick and devil-may-care sound in it, and 
eloquent of a a volume of vitality and 
physical health. That, too, is a good prop- 
erty for a medical man. It gives the sick 
a certain fillip, and reminds them pleasantly 
of health and vigour ; it may have a mesmeric 
kind of effect on them — who knows ? — and 
induce in them something of its own state, 
provided it is not overpowering. But a 
voice of this kind has a tendency to become 
insolent in its assertion of vigour, swagger- 
ing and boisterous; and then it is too much 
for invalided nerves, just as mountain winds 
or sea breezes would be too much, and the 
scent of flowers or a hayfield oppressive. 
The clerical voice, again, is a class voice; 
that neat, careful, precise voice, neither 
wholly made nor yet quite natural; a voice 
which never strikes one as hearty or as hav- 
ing a really genuine utterance, but which 
yet is not unpleasant if one does not require 
too much spontaneity. The clerical voice, 
with its mixture of familiarity and oratory, as 
that of one used to talk to old women in pri- 
vate and to hold forth to a congregation in 
public, is as distinct in its own way as the 
mathematician’s handwriting ; and any one 
can pick out blindfold his man from a knot 
of talkers, without waiting to see the square- 
cut collar and close white tie. The legal 
voice is different again; but this is rather a 
variety of the orator’s than a distinct species 
—a variety standing midway between that 
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and the clerical, and affording more scope 
than either. 

The voice is much more indicative of the 
state of the mind than many people know 
of or allow. One of the first symptoms of 
failing brain power is in the indistinct or 
confused utterance; no idiot has a clear or 
melodious voice; the harsh scream of mania 
is proverbial: and no person of prompt and 
decisive thought was ever known to hesitate 
or to stutter. <A thick, loose, fluffy voice, 
too, does not belong to the crisp character 
of mind which does the best active work; 
and when we meet with a keen-witted man 
who drawls, and lets his words drip instead 
of bringing them out in the sharp incisive 
way that would be natural to him, we may 
be sure there is a flaw somewhere, and that 
he is not what the Americans cail ‘* clear 
grit ” and ‘‘ whole-souled” all through. We 
all have our company voices, as we all have 
our company manners, and we get to know 
the company voices of our friends after a 
time, and to understand them as we under- 
stand their best dresses and state service. 
The person whose voice absolutely refuses 
to put itself into company tone ‘startles us 
as much as if he came to a state dinner in a 
shooting-jacket. This is a different thing 
from the insincere and flattering voice 
which is never laid aside while it has its ob- 


ject to gain, and which affects to be one 


thing when it means another. The com- 
pany voice is only a little bit of finery, quite 
in its place if not carried into the home, 
where, however, silly men and women think 
they can impose on their house-mates by 
assumptions which cannot stand the test of 
domestic ease. The lover’s voice is of 
course sui generis; but there is another 
kind of voice which one hears sometimes 
that is quite as enchanting — the rich, full, 
melodious voice which irresistibly suggests 
sunshine and flowers, and heavy bunches of 
purple grapes, and a wealth of physical 
beauty at all four corners. Such a voice is 
Alboni’s; sach a voice we can conceive 
Anacreon’s to have been; with less luscious- 
ness and more stateliness, such a voice was 
Walter Savage Landor’s. His was not an 
English voice ; it was too rich and accurate ; 
and yet it was clear and apparently thor- 
oughly unstudied. Ars celare artem, per- 
haps ; there was no greater treat of its kind 
than to hear Landor read Milton or Homer. 
Though one of the essentials of a good 
voice is its clearness, there are certain lisps 
and catches which are very pretty, though 
never dignified; but most of them are ex- 
ceedingly painful totheear. It is the same 
with accents. A dash of brogue, the fzint- 
est suspicion of the Scotch twang, even a 
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very little American accent — but very lit- 
tle, like red pepper to be sparingly used, 
as indeed we may say with the others — 
gives a certain epee to the voice. So 
does a Continental accent generally, few of 
us being able to distinguish the French ac- 
cent from the German, the Polish from the 
Italian, or the Russian from the Spanish, 
but lumping them all together as ‘‘a for- 
eign accent” broadly. Of all the European 
voices the French is perhaps the most un- 
pleasant in its quality, and the Italian the 
most delightful. The Italian voice is a song 
in itself, not the sing-song voice of an Eng- 
lish parish schoolboy, but an unnoted bit 
of harmony. The French voice is thin, apt 
to become wiry and metallic; a head voice 
for the most part, and eminently unsympa- 
thetic ; a nervous, irritable voice, that seems 
more fit for complaint than for love-making ; 
and yet how laughing, how bewitching it can 
make itself! — never with the Italian round- 
ness, but cdlinantinits own half pettish way, 
provoking, enticing, arousing. There are 
some voices that send you to sleep, and 
others that stir you up; and the French 
voice is of the latter kind when setting it- 
self to do mischief and work its own will. 
Of all the differences lying between Calais 
and Dover, perhaps nothing strikes the 
traveller more than the difference in the 


national voice and manner of speech. The 
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sharp, high-pitched, stridulous voice of the 
French, with its clear accent and neat into- 
nation, is exchanged for the loose, fluffy 
utterance of England, where clear enuncia- 
tion is considered pedantic; where brave 
men cultivate a drawl, and pretty women a 
deep chest voice ; where ool chteited peo- 

le think it no shame to run all their words 
into each other, and to let consonants and 
vowels drip out like so many drops of wa- 
ter, with not much more distinction between 
tkem ; and where no one knows howto ed- 
ucate his organ artistically, without going 
into artificiality and affectation. And yet 
the cultivation of the voice is an art, and 
ought to be made as much a matter of edu- 
cation as a good carriage or a legible hand- 
writing. We teach our children to sing. 
but we never teach them to speak, beyond 
correcting a glaring piece of mispronuncia- 
tion or so; in consequence of which we have 
all sortssof odd voices among us — short 
yelping voices like dogs, purring voices like 
cats, croakings, and lispings, and quack- 
ings, and chatterings; a very menagerie in 
fact, to be heard in a room ten feet square, 
where a little rational cultivation would 
have reduced the whole of that vocal chaos 
to order and harmony, and made what is 
now painful and distasteful beautiful. and 
seductive. 





Roaers’s Groups. — These characteristic pro- 
ductions are so well known, and so extensively 
admired, that words of commendation seem 
superfluous. Viewed simply as works of art, 
they bear close criticism; but their great charm 
consists in their graphic and eloquent illustra- 
tions of American traits and thrilling events in 
American History. We might almost say that 
the story of the war is written in these little 
groups, many of which blend simple touches of 
humor with the expression of deep pathos. Mr. 
Roger’s first group was a representation of a 
Slave Auction, which was published when the 
popular sentiment of the North was in favor of 
the ** peculiar institution ’’ of the South. No 
dealer in works of art dared to place this in his 
window, but it eventually found a chance to tell 
its pathetic tale in an obscure corner of the gal- 
lery of the National Academy of Design. 

From that time until the present, Mr. Rogers 
has consecrated his rare gifts to the service of 
humanity, and, following out his own convic- 
tions of right and justice, regardless of profit or 
popularity, has, by the inexorable logic of events 
become one of the most popular artists in Amer- 
ica. His inimitable groups now form the prin- 





cipal art ornaments in numberless households 
throughout our land, and the demand for them 
is rapidly increasing. 

One of his recent productions has a deep his- 
torical interest, illustrating, as it does, an event 
of common occurrence before the breaking out 
of the rebellion. It is entitled ‘* The Fugitive’s 
Story,’’ and represents a slave mother, with an 
infant in her arms, telling of her escape from 
bondage to William Lloyd Garrison, who sits at 
a desk in his office, while Henry Ward Beecher 
and John G. Whittier stand by and listen to the 
touching narrative. The whole scene is full of 
interest and feeling; while the likenesses of the 
three philanthropic listeners are so faithful that 
the group possesses a value that time will surely 
enhance. These likenesses are the result of sit- 
tings from life, and are eminently characteristic. 

Transcript. 


Mr. Caries Dickens is engaged on a new 
story. The work will come out in the old serial 
form — the first part to appear in March. 
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From London Society. 
WHO WROTE ROBINSON CRUSOE? 


Daniet Dero, of course ; the title-page 
says so, and ought to be believed. True; 
but it is nevertheless a curious fact that 
some persons have believed otherwise. 
There was no author originally named on 
the title-page, when the work first made its 
appearance a century and a half ago, save 
the far-famed Crusoe himself; and other 
circumstances led to a division of opinion 
upon the subject. It is, however, satisfac- 
tory to know that the evidence in support 
of the popular opinion is far stronger than 
that in the opposite direction. e say 
*< satisfactory ;” seeing that it is not pleas- 
ant to have one’s favourite idols knocked 
down (as Dick Whittington’s cat has re- 
cently been), unless for the very strongest 
reasons. The connection between the 
names of Alexander Selkirk, Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Daniel Defoe is so remarkable, 
that something must be known about the 
first before the relation between the second 
and the third can be understood; for the 
triad consists of a myth between two real- 
ities. 

Alexander Selkirk, a Fifeshire man bred 
up to the sea, started off about the begin- 
ning of the last century on a voyage to 
America, half commercial and half piratical, 
in a way much in fashion in those days. 
Captain Stradling, commander of the ship, 
having taken some offence against Selkirk, 
put him on shore on the uninhabited island 
of Juan Fernandez, with one day’s food, a 
sea-chest, clothes, bedding, a little tobacco, 
a jew books and nautical instruments, some 
— and ball, a gun, knife, axe, and a 

ettle or boiler. Thus was the lonely Scot, 
on a September day in 1704, left to shift for 
himself, on an island about eighteen miles 
long by six broad, and at least four hundred 
miles distant from the nearest mainland 
the Pacific coast of South America). 
hen he recovered from the first feeling of 
dismay and despondency, he set to work 
and built two huts of pimento wood, one as 
a dining and bed room, the other as a 
kitchen; he roofed them with long grass, 


and by degrees gave them a warm lining of | i 


goat-skins. Strips of the same kind of wood 
supplied him with fire and light, burning 
very clear, and emitting an agreeable, fra- 
grant odour. His chief food was boiled 
goats’ flesh and crawfish, seasoned with pi- 
mento fruit, but sadly in need of a little 
salt, of which he had none save the brackish 
bitter salt of sea-water. When his clothes 
were worn out he made goat-skin garments, 
using a nail for a needle and narrow strips 
of bark or skin for thread. As for shoes, 








he soon learned to do without them alto- 
gether. Many cats and goats were found 
on the island; the former helped to scare 
away the rats, which at first were very trou- 
blesome; while the goats served him as 
agence and asa supply of food. While 
is ammunition lasted he shot down the 

oats; when it was exhausted he caught 
them by running; and so expert did he be- 
come that he could run down any of them. 
Once he fell over a precipice while thus en- 
gaged, and only escaped destruction by 
alling on the animal on the beach below. 
During his stay on the island he appro- 
priated five hundred goats to food and 
clothing, and set free another five hundred 
after marking them on the ears. (Thirty 
years afterwards, when Anson’s crew landed 
on the island, the first goat they shot was 
one of those which Selkirk had thus marked.) 
When his knife was worn out he forged 
others from old iron hoops. Thus dicéthe 
lonely man pass four years and four months ; 
when, in February, 1709, he was rescued by 
Captain Woodes Rogers. Although he had 
some difficulty in returning to the use of 
speech, and in reconciling himself to the 
ship’s provisions and usages, he gradually 
became fitted to act as mate to the ship, in 
which he came to England in 1711. 

Such was the true story of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, in which, it will be seen, there were 
no Indians and no man Friday. The story 
became incorporated jin an account of Rog- 
ers’s voyage. Sir Richard Steele drew pub- 
lic attention to the matter in No. 26 of the 
** Englishman” (Dec. 1st, 1713). He said: 
‘*T had the pleasure frequently to converse 
with the man soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land in the year 1711. It was a matter of 
great curiosity to hear him, as he is a man 
of good sense, give an account,” &c., &. 
After presenting the outline of the narra- 
tive, Steele adds: ‘‘ Even if I had not been 
led into his character and story, I could 
have discovered that he had been much 
separated from company, by his aspect and 
gesture; there was a strong but cheerful 
seriousness in his manner, and a certain dis- 
regard to the ordinary things about him, as 
if he had been sunk in thought.” Another 
form in which the account appeared was un- 
der the title of ‘* Providence Displa ed; or, 
a Surprising Account of Mr. Alexander 
Selkirk, Master of a Merchantman called 
the Cinque Ports,” &c. 

In 1711, then, Selkirk came to England ; 
in 1712 and 1713 accounts of his adventures 
were published. And now we come to the 
second name in the before-mentioned triad. 


In the spring of 1719 a new book appeared 
with a very long title: —‘‘ The Life 


and 
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Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson | wished the story of Robinson Crusoe to be 


Crusoe, of York, Mariner, who lived Eight | taken as mainly (if not wholly) true. 


and Twenty Years all alone on an uninhab- 


No 
sooner had the first volume (the Crusoe) ap- 


ited {sland on the Coast of America, near! peared than numerous abridgments were 
the Mouth of the Great River of Oroonoque ; | unfairly published. In the Preface to the 


having been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, 

when ali the Men perished but Fimself. | 
With an account how he was at last strangely | 
delivered by Pyrates. Written by Him- 
self.” The work created a prodigious sen- 
sation; four editions were sold in four 
months. The Preface was written as if an 
editor had simply arranged a Narrative pre- 
pared by Robinson Crusoe himself. In the 
autumn of the same year appeared a Sequel, 
with the title, ‘* The Further Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe: Being the Second and 
Last Part of his Life, and of the Strange 
Surprising Account of his Travels round 
other Parts of the Globe. Written by Him- 
self. To which is added a Map of the 
World, in which is delineated the Voyages 
of Robinson Crusoe.” Incited evidently by 
the profitable and continuous sale, those 
concerned in the matter published in 1720 
another Sequel, ‘* Serious Reflexions during 
the Life of Robinson Crusoe, with his Vision 
of the Angelic World.” But this was a 
failure; the public, enamoured of his Ad- 
ventures, cared little for his ‘* Reflexions.” 

The wonderful success of Robinson Crusoe 
(the first part, which is the Robinson Crusoe 
of scores of editions) was mainly due toa 
belief in its thorough truthfulness. Its pro- 
babilities and improbabilities were alike so 
masterly rendered as to stamp upon it an 
impress of verity. The public did not at 
first associate the book in any, way with 
Daniel Defoe; but this was speedily done 
by other literary men of the day; one of 
whom, Charles Gildes, published in the au- 
tumn of 1719 ** The Life and Strange Sur- 
prising Adventures of Mr. D. de F., of Lon- 
don, who lived above Fifty Years by him- 
self in the Kingdom of North and South 
Britain. The various Shapes he has ap- 
peared in, and the Discoveries he has made 
for the benefit of his Country. In a Dia- 
logue between him and his Man Friday. 
With Remarks Serious and Comical upon 
the Life of Crusoe.” It was a poor affair, 
just sufficient to show that Defoe was be- 
lieved to be the real Crusoe, and to point 
him out as a target for his many enemies 
(Defoe was always in hot water as a pamph- 
leteer and political writer) to shoot at. 

A question arose soon afterwards, and 
has been raised many times since, whether 
Defoe really owed anything to Selkirk’s 
story; and if any, how much? What ar- 


rangement he made with his publisher is 
not known, but both of them evidently 








‘Second Volume Defoe complained of this, 


saying: ‘* The injury these men do the pro- 
prietor of this work is a practice all honest 
men abhor; and he believes he may chal- 
lenge them to show the difference between 
that and robbery on the highway, or break- 
ing open a house.” He pointed out that the 
abridging had been mainly effected by leav- 
ing out the moral reflexions, and added: 
‘* By this they leave the work naked of its 
brightest ornaments. And if they would, 
at the same time, pretend that the Author 
had supplied the story out of his invention, 
they take from it the improvement which 
alone recommends that invention to wise 
and good men.” 

That the author or editor of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” was Daniel Defoe, soon became 
generally admitted ; but throughout the last 
century the other question above adverted 
to was much discussed. By some the work 
was ascribed to Arbuthnot, by others to 
Harley, Earl of Oxford. There is a memo- 
randum in the hand-writing of Thomas 
Warton, the poet laureate (in the British 
Museum), which, under date July 10th, 
1774, runs as follows: ‘‘ In the year 1759 I 
was told by the Rev. Benjamin Holloway, 
Rector of Middleton Stony, in Oxfordshire, 
then about seventy years of age, and in the 
early part of his life domestic chaplain to 
Lord Sunderland, that he had often heard 
Lord Sunderland say, that Lord Oxford, 
while prisoner in the Tower of London, 
wrote the first volume of the ‘‘ History of 
Robinson Crusoe,” merely as an amusement 
under confinement, and gave it to Daniel 
Defoe, who frequently visited Lord Oxford 
in the Tower, and was one of his pamphlet 
writers. That Defoe, by Lord Oxford's 
permission, printed it as his own, and, 
encouraged by its extraordinary success, 
added himself the second volume, the in- 
feriority of which is generally acknowledged. 
Mr. Holloway also told me, from Lord 
Sunderland, that Lord Oxford dictated some 
parts of the manuscript to Defoe. Mr. 
Holloway was a grave, conscientious clergy- 
man, not vain of telling anecdotes, very 
learned, particularly a good orientalist, 
author of some theological works, bred at 
Eton School, and a Master of Arts of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He used to 
say that ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ at its first 
publication, and for some time afterwards, 
was universally received and credited as a 
genuine history. A fictitious narrative of 
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this sort was then a new thing.” This kind 
of testimony, it will be seen, is not very 
reliable; for Warton, who wrote the memo- 
randum, heard the story from Mr. Holloway, 
who heard it from Lord Sunderland; but 
Lord Sunderland, from whom did he hear 
it? Another form of accusation was that 
Defoe derived the story, not from the Earl 
of Oxford, but from Alexander Selkirk: 
‘* The public curiosity respecting him being 
excited, he was induced to put his papers 
into the hands of Defoe, to arrange and 
form them into a regular narrative. ‘These 
papers must have been drawn up after he 
eft Juan Fernandez, as he had no means 
of recording his transactions there. From 
this account of Selkirk, Defoe took the idea 
of writing a more extensive work, ‘ The 
Romance of Robinson Crusoe,’ and very 
dishonestly defrauded the original proprie- 
tor of his share.” There were other forms 
which the accusation assumed, but these 
were the principal. 

The refutation has been tolerably com- 
plete. It has been shown that the rela- 
tions between Harley and Defoe at the time 
were such as to render the former little 
likely to place himself in the power of the 
latter; that there is nothing in Harley’s 
style to denote a power of imitating the 
remarkable style in which ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe” is written; and that the first and 
second parts of the celebrated work are 
evidently from the same pen, however far 
the second may be from equalling the first 
in interest. And as to Defoe having stolen 
the ideas of Selkirk, the theory will not 
stand the test of scrutiny. Except that a 
man was left on a desolate island to shift for 
himself, the romance and the reality have 
very little in common. Isaac Disraeli, 
in his charming ‘* Curiosities of Literature,” 
said: ** No one has, or perhaps could have 
vonverted the history of Selkirk into the 
wonderful story we possess but Defoe him- 
self.” Sir Walter Scott said: *‘ Really the 
story of Selkirk, which had been published 
a few years before, appears to have furnished 
our author with so little beyond the bare 
idea of a man living on an uninhabited 
island, that it seems quite immaterial 
whether he took the hint from that dr any 
other similar story.” The late Archbishop 
Whately wrote a remarkable Essay to prove 
that Defoe could not have taken Alexander 
Selkirk as a model. The story was meant 
to be received as true; and the archbishop 
notices the rare skill with which this has 
been accomplished: ‘* One part of the act 
by which Defoe gives his tale an air of real- 
ity consists in his frequently recording 
minute particulars and trifling occurrences 
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which lead to no result, and therefore are 
just such as you would be I:kely to find in 
a real diary, and which must writers of fic- 
tion would omit, because there seems no 
reason at all for mentioning them except 
that they really took place. Another ap- 
parent indication of reality is, that such 
improbabilities as there are lie precisely in 
the opposite quarter from that in which we 
should expect to find them.” He gives 
instances to illustrate his meaning, too long 
to be quoted here, but quite sufficient to 
support the statement that Defoe wished his 
‘** Robinson Crusoe” to be regarded as an 
independent and veritable history — with 
what marvellous success, we can all bear 
witness. The Rev. Mr. Lee, in his recently- 
published ‘* Life and Newly-Discovered 
Writings of Daniel Defoe,” gives a pro- 
digious list of more than two hundred and 
fifty works which may fairly be attributed 
to his pen; and among them there is amply 
sufficient to show Defoe’s almost matchless 
skill as a story-teller. Mr. Lee points out 
that the ‘* Serious Reflexions,” forming the 
third volume or series, however inferior to 
the other two (especially the first) in inter- 
est, bear internal marks of Defoe’s tone of 
thought on such matters. 

We may, then, safely settle down into the 
belief that our dearly-cherished book was 
written, not by Arbuthnot, nor by the Earl 
of Oxford, nor by Selkirk, but by Daniel 
Defoe ; that the idea was merely suggested 
to him by the known but brief narrative of 
Selkirk’s life; and that the story is so won- 
derfully kept up that, if not true, it ought 
to have been. Let us not be surprised that 


several places lay claim to the honour of . 


having been that at which Defoe wrote his 
book. Halifax puts in a, plea; so does 
Gateshead ; so does Hartley, in Kent; so 
does Harrow Alley, Whitechapel; but the 
probabilities are in favour of Defoe’s house 
at Stoke Newington. 

We have already spoken of the trusty 
belief entertained by most readers in De- 
foe’s time in the truthfulness of this ever- 
fresh story. So it has been, in a great 
measure, throughout the whole period of 
exactly a century and a half which has 
elapsed since the book was published; and 
so itis to this day, among a much larger 
number of persons than we are apt to sup- 
pose. So vivid is the impression produced 
by the facts and the language of the narra- 
tive, that a sentiment of truthfulness seems 
to pervade it. Many a regret has been felt, 
perhaps many a tear shed, when the in- 
formation has been received that ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe is not true.” Nay, instances have 
been known of persons believing that the 
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veritable Crusoe stood before them, im his 
own proper corporeal Seco One such 
anecdote was told of Madame de Talleyrand, 
wife of the great diplomatist —a lady said 
to have been more remarkable for beauty 
than for sense. Many versions of the story 
have been given. One, in Thomas Moore’s 
«* Journal,” is to the following effect: ‘* One 
day her husband having told her that Denon 
(the great explorer of Egyptian antiquities) 
was coming to dinner, bid her read a little 
of his book upon Egypt, just published, in 
order that she might be enabled to say 
something to him upon it; adding that he 
would leave the volume for her on his study- 
table. He forgot this, however, and ma- 
dame, on going into the study, found a 
volume of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ on the table 
which having read very attentively, she was 
not long in opening upon Denon at dinner, 
about the desert island, his manner of living, 
&c., to the great astonishment of poor 
Denon, who could not make head or tail of 
what she meant. At last, upon her saying, 
‘ Et puis ce cher Vendredi?’ he perceived 
that she took him for no less a person than 
Robinson Crusoe.” The allusion to ‘* that 
dear Friday ” must have been delicious. It 


has been recently stated, on apparently 
good authority, that the dinner in — 
took | eae at Paris in 1806. Miss Dicken- 


son, daughter of the celebrated mezzotinto 
engraver, was dame de campagnie to madame 
at the time. In her version of the story, 
Talleyrand did not promise to place Denon’s 
book on the study-table, but told madame 
to go and procure the book at a library or 
bookseller’s. The lady forgot the title, but 
thought she could not be far wrong in ask- 
ing for *‘the celebrated book of travels.” 
The worthy biBliopole deemed it probable 
that she meant ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” and 
gave her that book accordingly — with the 
result noticed above. 

But, unless one story has been built upon 
another, or two stories on the same inci- 
dent, it is very remarkable that something 
similar was said to have occurred in Paris 
far back in the last century. In Horace 
Walpole’s letter to Sir Horace Mann, un- 
der date October 22nd, 1741, mention is 
made of one Sir Thomas Robinson, of 
Rokeby Park, who was sometimes called 
**Long Sir Thomas,” on account of his 
lofty stature, and sometimes ‘* New Robin- 
son Crusoe.” In a note it is remarked: 
‘*He was a tall, uncouth man, and his 
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stature was often rendered still more re- 
markable by his hunting dress —a_postil- 
ion’s cap, a light green jacket,and buck- 
skin breeches. He was liable to sudden 
whims. Once he set off on a sudden in 
his hunting suit to visit his sister, who was 
married and settled at Paris. He arrived 
while there was a large company at dinner. 
The servant announced Mr. Robinson; and 
he came in, to the great amazement of the 
guests. Among others, a French abbé 
thrice lifted his fork to his mouth, and 
thrice laid it down with an eager stare of 
surprise. Unable to restrain his curiosity 
any longer, he burst out with — ‘ Excuse 
me, sir; are you the famous Robinson 
Crusoe so remarkable in history?’” There 
are other stories afloat more or less similar, 
one connected with the name of Sir George 
Robinson, who lived many years after the 
Sir Thomas here mentioned. 

So lasting is the name of Robinson Cru- 
soe, that certain relics are assigned or sut 
down to this redoubtable hero because they 
really belonged to Alexander Selkirk. 
Edinburgh has recently acquired two such 
relics. ie appears that when Selkirk was 
on his island at Juan Fernandez, he had a 
chest which was very useful in his scanty 
furniture. He brought this chest with hin 
when Captain Woodes Rogers conveyed hin 
back to Scotland. It was used by Selkirk 
at Largo to contain his clothes; and after 
he left that place it remained for a long 

eriod in the possession of his relatives. 
Some years ago it was sold toa gentleman 
in London. Recently, an opportunity hav- 
ing occurred for securing.it for Scotland, 
Sir David Baxter purchased it, and pre- 
sented it to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The chest is made of mahogany 
or some similar wood, and has the initials 
of Alexander Selkirk rudely cut in it. An- 
other article, presented at the same time to 
the same museum, is a cup, carved out of a 
cocoa-nut by Selkirk while on the island. 
Three more (so-called) Robinson Crusoe 
relics are carefully preserved in Scotland, 
viz. : Selkirk’s musket, his brown ware can, 
and his walking-stick. 


P.S. Mr. Hotten has just published a 
new edition of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” printed 
verbatim from the original edition, in all 
the homely but vigorous language of Defoe 
— eschewing the so-called ‘‘ improvements ” 
of modern editors. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LA GRANDE MARQUISE. 


Tn the preface to the Précieuses Ridicules 
Moliére observes that the most excellent 
things are liable to be copied by ‘* wretched 
apes who deserve to be tossed in a 
blanket ;” and that these vicious imitations 
of what is most perfect have, in all times, 
furnished materials for comedy. He adds 
that tLe really learned and brave have 
never yet thought of being offended at the 
conventional ** doctor” and ** captain ” of 
the stage, any more than judges, princes, 
and kings have resented witnessing a ri- 
diculous representation of a judge, a prince, 
or a king; and that thus the ‘‘ veritable 
Précieuses” ought in nowise to be piqued 
by the representation of the ridiculous per- 
sons who imitate them badly. A modern 
editor of the great French master of com- 
edy — M. Aimé-Martin — appears to be of 
opinion that this preface is a mere adroit 
attempt on the part of Moliére to disarm 
the anger of the ‘‘ powerful coterie” 
against whom his satire was directed; and 
that, despite all that the author says 
about ‘* excellent things” which are liable 
to be copied and caricatured, it is neverthe- 
less clear that these excellent things are pre- 
cisely what Moliére is about to cover with 
ridicule. But it may be permitted to us to 


give Moliére credit for more sincerity than 


irony in his preface. By accepting his 
words in their plain and literal meaning, 
we shall, at all events, do Moliére no 
wrong, and the ‘‘ veritable Précieuses ” per- 
Laps a little right. 

The epithet ‘* Précieuse” was at first, 
and during a long period, a title of honour. 
It was originally applied to the ladies who 
frequented the réunions of the ‘* Hotel 
Rambouillet.”. These famous assemblies 
gathered together during a long series of 
years all that was witty, learned, brilliant, 
or distinguished in France; and their pre- 
siding genius was Catherine de Vivonne, 
Marquise de Rambouillet, —long mourned 
as the ‘‘divine Arthénice,” ‘‘la Grande 
Marquise,” and celebrated in Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry’s romance of Cyrus, under the 
name of Cléomire. In order properly to 
appreciate the services which the Marquise 
de Rambouillet rendered to society and to 
literature, it is necessary to remember what 
was the condition of both when, her influ- 
ence began to make itself felt in the world. 

She was born in the year 1588. Thus 
the whole of her youth and middle life were 

assed under the reigns of Henry. IV. and 
zouis XIII. Henry of Navarre neither 
possessed nor affected refinement. ‘ He had 
the vices as well as the virtues of a soldier ; 
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and neither the manners nor the morals of 
his court offered an example worthy of 
imitation. Louis XIII., on the other hand, 
was sickly, timid, and of retired habits. 
He was as unfit as his father to be a 
leader of society, although for different 
reasons. Moreover, he was so little in- 
clined to be a patron of literature that, ac- 
cording to Tallemant des Réaux, immedi- 
ately after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the King abolished all pensions to men of 
letters, saying: ‘* We have nothing more 
to do with all that.” Later, he refused to 
allow Corneille to dedicate his tragedy of 
Polyeucte to him for no other reason than 
that he knew Montauron to have made 
the poet a present of two hundred pistoles 
for Cinna and that he (the King) was 
afraid of being expected to do at least as 
much! However, on being assured by M. 
de Schomberg that Corneille did not offer 
the dedication from an interested motive, 
Louis the Just exclaimed graciously, 
** Very well, then; he will do me a plea- 
sure.” Polyeucte was finally dedicated to 
the Queen, as Louis died before its publica- 
tion, in 1643. 

Under these cireumstances the ‘ Hotel 
Rambouillet” offered a focus wherein to 
concentrate all the scattered rays of intel- 
lectual light in France, which the court was 
far from affording. Madame de Rambouil- 
let conceived the project of gathering to- 
gether in her own house the most select and 
distinguished society of the court and city. 
Her position in the world, her talents, and 
her virtues, combined to assure the success 
of her design. 

Her father was Jean de Vivonne, Sieur 
de Saint-Gohard, afterwards Marquis de 
Pisani; her mother, Julia Sayelli, of an an- 
cient Italian family. This lady, a Savelli 
by birth, was the widow of an Orsini when 
the Marquis Pisani married her; and, - 
through her mother, she was closely con- 
nected with the well-known Florentine family 
of Strozzi. Thus it will be seen that 
Madame de Rambouillet’s lineage was suf- 
ficiently distinguished. 

One of the very few faults which a con- 
temporary biographer can find to lay to her 
charge is an undue notion of the importance 
of the Savelli family, which, in the thir- 
teenth century, gave two Popes to the 
Church. It does not appear that ‘* Ar- 
thénice ” had an equal pleasure in referring 
to the blood of the Strozzi bankers, which 
also ran in her veins. Nevertheless, it was 
to this more bourgeois connection that the 
marriage of her parents was owing. The 
match was brought about by no less a per- 
sonage than Catherine de Medicis. 
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The Marquis de Pisani was Ambassador 
of France at the court of Pope Sixtus V. 
During the period of his embassy, the 
Countess Fieschi, born Strozzi, a lady 
much beloved by the Queen, died. Cath- 
erine de Medicis had a particular affection 
for the house of Strozzi, and desired always 
to have a member of it about her court. 
She therefore looked for a lady to replace 
the deceased countess; and, as Tallemant 
des Réaux quaintly says, ‘‘ none was found 
more proper to be transported across theAlps 
than the young and childless widow Orsini.” 
The Marquis Pisani was selected by the 
Queen to be her husband: he married her, 
and at the expiration of his embassy she was 
‘* transported across the Alps” accordingly. 
Catherine de Vivonne, the sole child of this 
union, was married in the year 1600, when 
she was but twelve years old, to Charles 
d’Angennes, Marquis de Rambouillet. 

The bridegroom was not of very mature 
years at the time of the marriage, — little 
more than three-and-twenty, — but he was 
nearly twice as old as his wife! Madame 


de Rambouillet was wont to say that she 
was conscious of being a mere child beside 
her husband (whose age possibly appeared 
venerable in the eyes of a bride of twelve) ; 
and the sentiment of respect inspired by 
this early disparity lasted throughout her 


married life. And this may account for an 
observation made by Tallemant des Réaux, 
that she and her husband lived a little too 
much en cérémonie together; although the 
Marquis continued to be to the end of his 
days a most tender and devoted husband, 
and entertairied the highest opinion of his 
wife’s intellect and virtue. 

From the period of her first entrance into 
the great world Madame de Rambouillet 
disliked going to court. She had no sym- 
pathy with Henry IV., and felt a particular 
aversion for his successor—an aversion, 
be it said in passing, which the memoirs of 
the time amply justify. Thus, soon after 
she was twenty years old, she ceased to at- 
tend the assemblies at the Louvre. This 
resolution appeared very amazing in the 
eyes of her compeers, who could not under- 
stand such behaviour ‘* in a woman young, 
beautiful, and of quality!” But we have 
her own testimony to the small attraction 
these assemblies at the Louvre must have 
had for a person of refinement who enjoyed 
society, in the best sense of the word. ‘I 
find nothing pleasant,” said she, ‘* in being 
pushed and pressed by such a crowd.” 

From the time of her relinquishing at- 
tending the Louvre, — or very little later — 
dates the commencement of those recep- 
tions which made the ‘* Hotel Rambouillet ” 
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so famous, and which had so powerful and 
beneficial an influence on the society of 
their time. All those who frequented the 
‘* Hotel Rambouillet” became speedily re- 
marked for the elegance and nobleness of 
their manners, and the use of pure and 
correct language, entirely free from vulgar- 
ity and provincialism. The fair sex espe- 
cially profited by frequent association with 
the cultivated mind of Madame de Rain- 
bouillet and by the observation of he- 
manners, allowed on all hands to have 
been at once gracious and dignified. 

It was not long before the ladies admit- 
ted to the ‘* Hotel Rambouillet” could be 
easily distinguished from those who did not 
enjoy that privilege, by their air of supe- 
rior refinement. To mark the esteem in 
which they were held, they were styled 
** Précieuses,” ‘‘Illustres;” titles which 
those to whom they were applied looked 
upon as the most honourable of distinctions. 
There is extant a letter of Scarron, ad- 
dressed to a great lady of whom he is so- 
licting some favour, in which he protests 
that he *‘ kisses the hand of her daughter, 
Mademoiselle de la Vergne, toute lumi- 
neuse, toute précieuse,” &c. This Made- 
moiselle de la Vergne was afterwards the 
Countess de la Fayette, who became -cele- 
brated as a writer of romances. It is 
worth noting that the works of Madame de 
la Fayette, — Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
Zaide, La Princesse de Ctlves, — are distin- 
guished by sobriety of style, and absence 
of verbosity; and that the fair author’s 
mind and literary taste were formed under 
the immediate personal influence of Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet. 

The list of the habitués of the ‘* Hétel 
Rambouillet” is a long and_ illustrious 
one. Among them were Malherbe, Cor- 
neille, Balzac, Voiture, Saint-Evremond, 
Ménage, Chapelain; the brilliant Sévigné, 
the beautiful Duchess de Chevreuse, Made- 
inoiselle Paulet, renowned . for her exqui- 
site voice and skill in music, the virtuous 
Countess de la Roche-Guyon, of whom it is 
related that, having resisted the gallantries 
of Henri Quatre, the king appreciating her 
noble character, made her dame Whonneur 
to the Queen-Mother, saying, ‘‘ Since you 
insist on being a lady of honour, you shall 
be one.” The idols of this brilliant circle 
were the’ Marquise de Rambouillet and her 
daughter, Julie d’Angennes. The latter 
was the famous beauty whom her husband, 
the Marquis de la Salle (afterwards Due 
de Montausier), wooed for fourteen years 
with persevering constancy, and for whom 
he caused to be made the collection of 
love-verses, illustrated by exquisite paint- 
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ings on vellum, known as the Garland of 
Julia. She was the eldest and favourite 
child of her mother, — but sixteen years 
old at the time of her birth,—and shared 
with the ‘* Grande Marquise ” the admiring 
homage of all who frequented the ‘* Hotel 
Rambouillet.” During the whole of their 
reign — founded on the most legitimate of all 
principles, the universal consent of the gov- 
erned — these two women were the models 
whom every one quoted, every one praised, 
and every one desired to imitate. For 
them eten the inflexible etiquette of the 
French court broke its rigid bonds; and 
Segrais remarks, as a thing quite extraor- 
dinary in his day, that the princesses of 
the blood visited Madame de Rambouillet 
at her own house, although she was not a 
duchess. 

It has been mentioned that Madame de 
Rambouillet was called ‘‘the divine Ar- 
thénice.” The origin of this name was in 
this wise: — Racan relates that one day 
talking with Malherbe, then a very old 
man, each determined to choose a lady of 
quality and of merit to be the subject of their 
verses. Malherbe named the Marquise de 
Rambouillet, and Racan, Madame de 
Termes. It turned out that both had the 
same Christian name, one being Catharine 
de Vivonne, and the other Catherine 
Chabot. Malherbe conceived the design of 
writing an eclogue, or conversation of two 
shepherds in praise of their mistresses, in 
which he himself should figure as Melibeeus, 
and Racan as Arcan. [But in considering 
the plan of his eclogue, he feared that the 
circumstance of both ladies being named 
Catherine, would cause confusion in the 
poem; and he passed the whole afternoon 
with Racan in turning and twisting the 
name in all fashions in order to get a good 
anagram of it. They found Arthénice, 
Eracinthe, and Carinthée. The first was 
decided to be the most beautiful. But 
Racan, writing a pastoral some time after- 
wards, used the name thus ingeniously dis- 
covered. And Madame de Rambouillet 
used to declare that Malherbe was very 
angry at being defrauded of the credit of 
the invention. 

Shepherds and shepherdesses, Melibceus 
and Arthénice, have long been out of fash- 
ion. But the Grande asanins possessed 
qualities which must in any age secure 
respect and admiration. And in selecting 
her for the divinity of what Des Réaux 
ealls his amour poétique, Malherbe was 
abundantly justified by the almost unani- 
mous suffrage of her contemporaries. Ina 
time of great licence of manners, and in 
which the tongue of scandal spared few 
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personages high or low, who were at all 
known in the world, Madame de Ram- 
bouillet preserved a perfectly unblemished 
reputation. She was beautiful, and the 
peculiar dignity and charm of her manners 
has already been alluded to. Her intelli- 
gence was highly cultivated for her day. 
She was a perfect mistress of the Italian 
and Spanish languages, and well read in 
the best poets of those nations. She had a 
natural talent for drawing, and a very 
special love and taste for architecture. 
She was herself the architect of the ** Hotel 
Rambouillet.” Dissatisfied with all the 
plans that had been presented to her, — 
and to succeed was not easy, for the build- 
ing space at disposal was limited and of 
irregular shape, — she meditated profoundly 
for some time, and then suddenly seized 
a pencil and traced a design which was 
afterwards carried out in all its details. It 
is asserted of her that she was able to un- 
derstand and remember perfectly the plan 
of any building she had once seen. 

She introduced many improvements in 
the external and internal arrangement of 
great houses in France. Her predilection 
was for the pompous and magnificent, but 
tempered by exquisite taste and_ practical 
good sense. A contemporary states that 
she was the first who thought of decorating 
a chamber in any other colour than red, or 
tan-colour: and thence it arose that her 
great chamber was so celebrated by the 
name of the Chambre bleue. Sauval, in 
his Antiquities of Paris, describes it as 
being furnished with blue velvet relieved 
by gold and silver. ‘* The large windows, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling, made 
it very-cheerful, and allowed one to enjoy 
the air and an uninterrupted view of the 
pleasant garden.” It was in this chambre 
bleue that Arthénice received visits. It 
may not be known to many of our readers 
that to Madame de Rambouillet is due the 
introduction of the alcove into France: 
that large recess in the sleeping-chamber — 
almost a room within a room —in which 
the bed was placed. As she advanced 
towards middle life she found that the heat 
of a fire caused her great inconvenience, 
and even made her ill. Despite all the 
precautions that could. be taken, such as 
placing curtains and screens between her 
and the stove, she was unable to endure 
a fire in her immediate neighbourhood. 
‘* Necessity,” says Des Réaux, ‘‘ made her 
borrow from the Spaniards the invention 
of the alcove, now-a-days” (1657) ‘‘so 
much in vogue in Paris. The company is 
warmed by a fire in the outer room. 
When it freezes she remain$ on her bed, 
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with her legs and feet in a bearskin bag; ficial to the tone of the society that sur- 


and she is accustomed to say pleasantly, 
on account of the great number of coils 
she wears in winter, that she grows deaf at 
the feast of Saint Martin (12th of Novem- 
ber), and recovers her hearing at Easter.” 

And now, what solid advantages to litera- 
ture and society can be said to have ac- 
crued from the reunion of the ‘* spiritual” 
circle that assembled in this blue chamber 
with its gilt and painted alcove? In the 
first place the Hotel Rambouillet” was the 
first private house which openly professed 
to respect and honour men of letters. 
They were received there on the same foot- 
ing as the ‘‘ Grands Seigneurs,” who treated 
them as equals. The Grande Marquise, to 
her immortal honour be it said, understood 
how to value genius. And even the lustre 
of a noble scutcheon (though she valued 
that too, as was natural in a woman of her 
birth and surroundings) did not outshine in 
her eyes the glory which a Corneille or a 
Bossuet derived from a higher ‘fountain 
of honour” than any Louis that ever was 
crowned. Perhaps her most distinguishing 
mental characteristic was possessing in a 
supreme degree the power of refined and 
discriminating appreciation. A modern 
French writer, a biographer of Madame de 
Sévigné, observes that the ‘* Hotel Ram- 
bouillet” had a passion for le beau langage, 
and that this has been, and always will be, 
a national passion in France. To enrich, 
enngble, and refine the French tongue, 
was, above all, the object of the serious 
study and constant attention of those who 
assembled there. Somaise, in his Diction- 
naire des Précieuses has preserved some ex- 
amples of the changes they made in orthog- 
raphy. Here are a few cf the words whose 
orthography has been retained according to 
the correction of the Précieuses :— 


Teste, téte. 

Escrits, écrits. 
Goust, gout. 
Solemnité, solennité. 
Veu, vu. 

Advis, avis. 


It will be perceived that the tendency of 
these changes was to introduce a more 


phonetic mode of spelling. But it must be 
owned that the etymology of the words has 
suffered in almost every case. " 
There were numerous other corrections 
attempted by the Précieuses which have not 
taken root in the language. But whatever 
we may think of these, it will at least be 
admitted that the insistence on decency and 
oeety of speech, which distinguished 
fadame de Rambouillet, was entirely bene- 





rounded her. And on this point again, in 
order to render full justice to the Grande 
Marquise, it would be necessary to under- 
stand how far the habitual phraseology of 
the Grands Seigneurs in her young days 
was from being either proper or decent. 
Tallemant des Réaux, who was a great 
friend and sincere admirer of Madame de 
Rambouillet, naively reproaches her with a 
too great niceness in objecting to the use 
of certain words. As he gives some of the 
words in question, the curious reader who 
will take the trouble to refer to his Histo- 
riettes, may easily judge whether or no the 
lady’s squeamishness were excessive. Few 
modern readers will doubt that it was, at 
all events, real. But the Sieur des Réaux 
adds with delicious simplicity, ‘* This deli- 
cacy is carrying matters to excess, above 
all when one is en liberté ;” — meaning, in 
intimate society, without the constraint of a 
great assembly. The worthy cavalier can 
evidently see no reason why people should 
take the trouble to be decent except on state 
occasions ! 

But it would be a mistake to imagine the 
habitués of the ‘* Hotel Rambouillet” ex- 
clusively occupied in literary discussions, or 
grammatical arguments, which could not 
fail to have a certain flavour of pedantry. 
On the contrary, there reigned among them 
at times an almost childish gaiety and good- 
humour. Voiture, whom a contemporary 
styles ‘a master of ingenious pleasantry,” 
was the prime mover in all plans of merri- 
ment and diversion. This poet was a great 
favourite at the ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet.” The 
Marquise treated him, it was said, like a 
spoiled child. He appears to have had a 
turn for practical joking, which would un- 
doubtedly have lost him the good graces of 
one of Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules. One 
of his tricks may be cited; not as being 
either witty or ingenious, — it was the mere 
frolic of a schoolboy —but as serving to 
illustrate how far the ‘‘ divine Arthénice ” 
was from assuming goddess-like airs in sea- 
son and out of season. Having one day 
met two bear-leaders with their beasts in 
the Rue Saint-Thomas, Voiture caused 
them to enter as quietly as possible into an 
apartment where Madame de Rambouillet 
sat reading with her back to a tall screen. 
The animals are made to climb up it. Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet hears a noise, turns 
round, and sees two brown bear-muzzles 
gravely peering over the top of the screen 
just above her head! 

The Marquise condescended to play a 
jest on him in return. Voiture had com- 
posed a sonnet with which he was highly 
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satisfied, and which he gave to Madame de 
Rambouillet. She had it printed with all 
precautions of secrecy and _ ingeniously 
sewn into a collection of poems published a 
long time previous. Voiture finds the book 
— purposely left open at that place —and 
sees the sonnet. He reads and re-reads it 
several times, occasionally repeating his 
own under his breath so as to make sure 
that there is absolutely no difference be- 
tween the two. Finally he is so complete- 
ly puzzled, that he comes to the conclusion 
that he must have read the sonnet at some 
former period, and that while he supposed 
himself to be inventing, he was only remem- 
bering. Atlength, when the company has 
been sufficiently diverted with his bewilder- 
ment, the trick is explained, and the poet 
reinstated in his paternal claim to his own 
offspring. 

There exists in a voluminous collection 
of his correspondence a letter of Voiture, 
which, as it is very brief, may be repro- 
duced here; especially since it bears on the 
architectural taste of the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, already mentioned. From _ this 
taste of hers arose a jesting quarrel she had 
with Voiture, on the score that he recol- 
lected nothing of the architecture of the fine 
buildings he saw. Voiture made a journey 
to Italy in the year 1638; and before he 
set out Madame de Rambouillet made him 
promise to give her a description of the 
beautiful Italian edifices which she would so 
intensely have enjoyed seeing for herself. 
The following letter, written to her by 
Voiture, became quite celebrated, under 
the name of the pleasant epistle du Valen- 
tin. What the Valentin— or Valentino — 
was, the letter itself explains : — 


** Mapame, — For your sake I have examined 
the Valentin with more attention than I ever 
paid to anything else, and since you desire that 
I should give you the description of it, I will do 
so with the greatest exactitude of which I am 
capable. The Valentin, Madame, is a house 
about a quarter of a league from Turin, situated 
in a meadow, and on the banks of the Po. On 
first arriving you perceive, — may I die if I can 
tell what it is you perceive on first arriving. I 
believe it is a flight of steps: no, no, it is a por- 
tico: [am mistaken, it is a flight of steps. By 
my faith, I know not whether it be a flight of 
steps or a portico! It is but an hour ago that I 
knew the whole thing admirably, and my mem- 
ory has failed me. On my way back I will in- 
form myself better, and [ will not fail to send 
you a full report. —I am”? &c, 

** Genoa, October 7, 1638.”? 


It is certainly not among people capable 
of giving and taking such jokes with good- 
humour that we must look for the originals 
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of the Fdcheux, the Précieuses Ridicules or 
the Femmes Savantes. There exists, indeed, 
a testimony to this effect in the poetical epis- 
tle of Saint Evremond to Ninon de l’Enclos, 
written in his old age. He is recalling the 
** good old times ” of the regency of Anne 
of Austria, when abundance reigned, and 
court and city breathed nothing but mirth 
and love. ‘* Then,” he adds, ‘* women 
were learned without playing the pedant; 
Moliére would vainly have searched the 
court for his affected Ridicules. And his 
comedy of the Fdcheux could never have 
been written, from absolute lack of models 
to furnish the ideas for it.” 

If the reader has in mind the admirable 
comedies above alluded to, he will remem- 
ber that one marked absurdity of the Pré- 
cieuses and the Femmes Savantes is a mania 
for making their servants as affected and 
pedantic as themselves. Philaminte, in the 
latter play, discharges Martine for making 
false concords, and for *‘ insulting her ears 
by a low common expression decisively con- 
demned by Vaugelas,”—an authority on 
grammar from whom there was no appeal ; 
and in the former piece, Madelon severely 
reproves her country waiting-maid for her 
ignorance in not understanding that ‘‘a 
counsellor of the graces,” means a mirror; 
and moreover desires her not to ‘‘ soil the 
glass by the communication of her image.” 
This is admirable pleasantry, and was 
doubtless scarcely an exaggerated picture 
of the absurdities of superfine affectation 
practiced by the ‘* wretched apes” who 
copied, and spoilt in the copying, ‘* excel- 
lent things.” But how far it was from re- 
producing the tone of the ‘* Hotel Ram- 
bouillet” in the days when its mistress was 
still a power in society, it requires but a 
cursory examination of contemporary me- 
moirs to diseern, 

The Marquis de Rambouillet had, it 
would seem, an unusual number of eccen- 
trics among his domestics. One man in 
particular, a certain Maitre Claude, who 
had risen through various grades of service 
to be the ** Argentier,” of the house (argen- 
tier at that date signified the person em- 
ployed to arrange the accounts, as we 
should say, steward), was a man of singu- 
lar simplicity. ‘The Marquise used to 
amuse herself with his oddities, and de- 
lighted to make him give her an account of 
any Men, thing, or strange place he had 
seen. One day when he had been to see 
the treasury of St. Denis, his mistress re- 
quired him to describe it toher, ‘* Among 
other things,” said he, ** I saw our neigh- 
bour’s arm.” After vainly endeavouring 
to guess what he meant by this, the Mar- 
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quise demanded an explanation. ‘* Hé, 

Madame!” said he, ‘* the arm of the saint 

who lives at the bottom of our street: the 

arm of St, Thomas.” The ‘* Hotel Ram- 

bouillet” was situated in the Rue Saint 
* Thomas du Louvre. 

Once in speaking of some one he said, 
‘*That man is a goldsmith by nation,” 
meaning by profession. Imagine the hor- 
ror of ** Madelon” or ‘* Philaminte” at 
such an error! On another occasion when 
the whole family was at Rambouillet, the 
Marquis’s country-seat, the household 
being assembled in the chapel, the ‘‘ pain 
bénit” (bread blessed by the priest) was 
carried round and presented successively to 
every person present. But Maitre Claude 
conceived that a due order of precedence 
had not been observed in its distribution, 
and that it was not brought to him soon 
enough. Accordingly when it came to his 
turn, instead of respectfully receiving the 
**pain bénit,” he exclaimed, to the great 
scandal of all present, ‘‘ Carry it to the 
devil! I'll none of it.” Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, although she could not help being 
diverted, would not permit such an inso- 
lence to pass unnoticed. She sent for 
Claude, and gravely remonstrated with him 
on having thus scandalized everybody. 
She told him that the occasion had been 


one for the display of Christian humility 


rather than arrogance. ‘* You said,” she 
added, ** ‘ Carry it to the devil!’ Do you 
not know that all that is blessed and holy is 
repugnant to the demon? and that in so 
speaking you uttered a great impiety?” 
And in short she gave him a long lecture. 
After listening with profound attention, he 
said, ‘‘It is true that I did wrong. But, 
Madame, where in the world is one to as- 
sert one’s rank, if we may not assert it in 
church?” This same Maitre Claude ended 
his days in the service of the Rambouillets. 
When he grew too old for active duties, he 
was made concierge. Once, while he filled 
this latter post, Madame de Rambouillet 
sent him word that he was to see all pre- 
peer for the arrival of company at the 
iotel. He made up his mind to see half 
the court; and when there arrived merely 
members of the family, the Duke and Duch- 
ess de Montausier (son-in-law and daughter 
of the Marquise), and Mademoiselle de 
Rambouillet, Maitre Claude exclaimed, 
**What! is it only you? And I hadGaken 
so much trouble! Another time I shall not 
believe so easily ! ” 

Before quitting the subject we must not 
omit to say that no one was more beloved 
by her domestics, and even by the domes- 


tics of her friends and relations, than:Can we not see the whole scene? 
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Madame de Rambouillet. A notable ex- 
ample of this is narrated by Tallemant des 
Réaux. A gentleman named Patru was sup- 
ping at the ‘‘ Hotel de Nemours” with a 
certain Abbé de Saint Spire. The Abbé 
was a frequenter of the ‘* Hotel Rambouil- 
let.” The conversation turned mostly on 
the Marquise. A butler named Audry, who 
was present, hearing that Monsieur Patru 
was also a friend of Madame de Rambouil- 
let, threw himself at his feet, saying, ‘* Ob, 
sir, 1 adore you! I was twelve years in the 
household of M. de Montausier, and since 
you are a friend of the ** Grande Marquise,” 
I will allow no one to serve you with wine 
this evening but myself.” 

The latter years of Catherine de Ram- 
bouillet were peaceful and cheerful. She 
was able to read throughout the entire day 
up to the end of her life, and it was her fa- 
vourite occupation. She preserved a pleas- 
ing appearance to the last, and retained in 
a great degree the delicacy of her singularly 
fair complexion. When the Précieuses Ri- 
dicules was performed for the first time in 
1659, the ‘* Grande Marquise,” then an old 
woman of seventy-one, was present with 
nearly all her family, and doubtless enjoyed 
Moliere’s wit with the best. » The satire 
directed against vulgar pretensions, and 
false assumptions of learning and fine breed- 
ing, had nothing in it which would wound 
her. The ‘*Grande Marquise,”—let us 
admit in her what blemishes we may — was 
thoroughly and essentially a lady. 

Her daughter, Madame de Montausier, 
the veautiful Julie d’Angennes, had a little 
girl who was the great delight of her grand- 
mother’s declining years. Of the precocity 
and esprit of this child many stories are told. 
When she was about four years old a fox 
was brought into ber father’s country-house 
by some one. No sooner does little Marie 
perceive it than she claps her hands to her 
necklace. ‘* Why do you do that, Marie?” 
she is asked. ‘* Oh, I am afraid the fox might 
steal my necklace. Foxes are so cunning 
in dsop’s Fables!” Once she confided to 
her grandmother that she intended to write 
a comedy. ‘‘But, grandmamma,” added 
she, ‘* we must get Corneille just to cast his 
eyes over it before it is played.” Is there 
not a delicious flavor of the ** Hotel Ram- 
bouillet ” about that ? 

No less characteristic of a different phase 
of the life that environed the child is the 
following : — On her fifth birthday she drew 
her little chair up to the bedside of Madame 
de Rambouillet, and said gravely, — ** Come 
now, grandmamma, now that I am five years 
old, let us talk a little about State affairs!” 
The 
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pretty fragile child, seated ‘‘in her little 
chair,” with all the gravity of an elfin queen ; 
— the blue chamber with its gold and velvet, 
its airy windows, and great baskets full of 
fresh flowers, which, says Madamoiselle de 
Scudéry, gave the apartment an air of per- 
petual spring ; — the great bed covered with 
bearskin wrappings; and the fair, sweet, 
aged face of Arthénice smiling down upon 
her little grandchild ! 

The Grand Marquise survived her hus- 
band some years. Tittle Marie was greatly 
touched on witnessing her grandmother's 
afiliction at the death of the Marquis. 
** Don’t be sorry, grandmamma,” she said. 
‘God has willed it so. Won't you wish 
what God wishes?” She spontaneously 
spoke of having some masses said for the 
repose of her grandfather. ‘* Ah,” said her 
governess, ‘‘if your grandpapa, who loved 
you so much, could but know it!” ‘* Does 


he not know it?” returns the six-year-old 
child. 
God!” 
We cannot better terminate this paper 
than by a quotation from the funeral oration 
spoken at the burial of Madame de Mon- 
tausier, by the famous Fléchier, bishop of 


‘*He, who is in the presence of 
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Nimes. ‘This ecclesiastic rivalled Bossuet 
as an orator, and his oration on the death of 
the great Turenne is looked upon as a mas- 
terpiece of eloquence. Fléchier had in his 
youth been present at some of the réunions 
of the ** Hotel Rambouillet.” He is speak- 
ing many years after the great day of their 
glory had departed. Madame de Ram- 
bouillet is dead, her daughter is dead; and 
the words of the preacher serve to prove 
how dear the memory of the ‘*‘ Grande Mar- 
quise ” remained to the generation that suc- 
ceeded her. ‘* Remember those apartments 
which are still regarded with so much ven- 
eration ; where the mind was purified, where 
virtue was revered under the name of the 
incomparable Arthénice ; the rendezvous of 
so many persons of quality and of merit who 
composed a select court, numerous with- 
out confusion, modest without constraint, 
learned without pride, polished without 
affectation.” 

Such is the testimony of one of the most 
famous and respected ecclesiastics of his 
day to the merits of a society which some 
persons have committed the anachronism of 
mistaking for the object of Moliére’s inimit- 
able satire. 





TooTHACHE AMONGST THE ANCIENTS, — One 
by one our illusions as to the ‘* good old times ”” 
vanish. Long had we cherished, says the 
Medical Times and Gazette, an idea that at 
least decayed teeth were unknown to our hardy 
ancestors, and were the peculiar privilege of our 
frivolous civilization. Mr. Mummery, in an 
able paper before the Odontological Society, has 
shown, however, that teeth were at times un- 
sound even when the ancient inhabitants of the 
British islands lived on coarse meal or the pro- 
dace of thechase. Mr. Mummery has examined 
all the ancient skulls within his reach in order 
to determine this point. Beginning with the 
long-headed race, who are the earliest known 
human inhabitants, and who have been sup- 
posed to be of a Basque type, he found few in- 
stances of real decay, not many of wearing down, 
and none of dental irregularity amongst sixty- 
eight Wiltshire skulls; whilst amongst the 
round-headed skulls from the same county, sup- 
posed to belong to the later Belgic immigrants 
whom Czesar found in possession of the southern 
part of the island, there were many more cases 
of caries, more also of wearing away, and some 
of irregularity, which Mr. Mummery believes to 
be indicative of a coarse vegetable diet and 
scarcity of animal food. Oddly enough, in York- 
shire the skulls of the earlier or long-headed race 
exhibited many signs of dental disease, both 





caries, wear and tear, and signs of abscesses, 
As for the Romans in Britain, the practice of 
burning their dead makes collecting of skulls 
by no means easy, yet out of 148 Britanno-Ro- 
man skulls forty-one had carious teeth; irregu- 
larity and abscess were also common, but not 
wearing away. No traces of stopping or of arti- 
ficial teeth have been found. Amongst Egyp- 
tian skulls wearing of the teethis very common, 
from the gritty, sandy character of the flour, 
and caries is by no means unfrequent. There 
are no traces of stopping, and it seems that the 
art of dentistry was almost confined to the ex- 
traction of teethe Mr. Mummery’s conclusion 
is that dental disease is not the exclusive privi- 
lege of a high state of civilization. 


Writers on polygamy should look to Natal, 
where the authorities are troubled by the polyg- 
amy question. The old Kafirs, having many 
cows, buy‘up all the wives, leaving the young men 
without wives, and thereby causing much dis- 
content. The Natal legislature has therefore 
limited the price for a wife to twenty cows, es- 
tablished a registry, and fixed a marriage fee. 
The question is, whether the old and rich men 
will not buy up more wives than ever. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


THE question of the Pronunciation of 
Latin has excited a certain languid and fit- 
ful interest in England for the last three 
centuries. The arguments, indeed, have 
been allon one side. Few persons have been 
found hardy enough to deny the inconve- 
nience and absurdity of adopting a peculiar 
usage which isolates us from the rest of civ- 
ilized mankind in a matter wherein isolation 
should be specially avoided, which deprives 
us of the colloquial use of the universal lan- 
guage. But the English people is always 
remarkably tolerant of absurdities when 
they do notinterfere seriously with the ac- 
tual working of affairs, and the inconve- 
nience has never been so great or, at least, 
so generally felt, as to demand a remedy. 
The written use of the language is, of 
course, the more important, and scholars 
have never been so numerous that it has 
been necessary to consider the facilities of 
their oral intercourse. Curiously enough, 
the question is exciting at this moment a 
fresh interest in very different quarters. 

It has been decided, of course, that the 
discussions of the Cicumenical Council 
should be held in Latin. The Roman au- 
thorities, however, find themselves con- 
fronted with this difficulty of pronunciation. 
It is not, indeed, aggravated by the addi- 
tion of our own peculiar usage, for the Eng- 
lish method of speaking is, in fact, an Eng- 
lish-Protestant method. Yet the peculiar- 
ities of the various Continental nations are 
considerable, having been, we may feel 
certain, largely increased since the time of 
the Council of Trent. It is said that a 
method is being devised by which the nine 
hundred prelates who are expected to as- 
semble at Rome will be enabled to acquire 
a common pronunciation. It will be inter- 
esting to observe with what success the ven- 
erable scholars will learn their lessons. But 
the effort does credit to the sagacity of the 
Roman Court. Whatever liberty of debate 
it may be intended practically to concede, 
it is only decent that it should, in theory at 
least, be free from all difficulty. Some of 
the Bishops are probably, if we may judge 
from what was said of some of those who 
assembled at the Canonization of the Ja- 
panese martyrs, so ignorant of the language 
that no system of pronunciation would help 
them, but to many the matter will be of 
some importance. The usages of the Con- 
tinental nations resemble each other so 
much that the speech of their scholars is 
mutually intelligible ; but even to them, and 
still more to those who are not. thoroughly 
familiar with the language, even the minor 
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differences, that of the hard or soft ‘g,” 
for instance, would seriously interfere with 
the facility of comprehension. We do not 
know whether the Pope feels strongly on 
this subject; if he does, he may. use his in- 
fallibility to sanction the method which will 
have been one of the instruments in pro- 
curing its final assertion. All good Catho- 
lics will then have to follow one uniliorm 
rule, and for once we should not object if 
the English heretics were to follow their ex- 
ample. 

We are more concerned, however, with 
what is taking place nearer home. A 
movement which seems to have at least a 
good chance of success has been com- 
menced. Mr. Abbott, the able Head Mas- 
ter of the City of London School, has ac- 
tually introduced into his higher classes a 
pronunciation resembling, with some modi- 
fications, the German usage, and, we un- 
derstand, has found the difficulties not more 
than trivial. We believe that his example 
is likely to be followed without delay in an- 
other of the largest and most famous schools 
of England, which it would be, perhaps, 
premature to name. The first vigorous step 
taken, the movement must spread rapidly. 
The indolence and irrational conservatisin 
of the older generation of schoolmasters 
will, of course, oppose it. But the influence 
of even a few distinguished scholars will 
soon make itself felt. A barbarous custom 
which really involves perpetual blunders 
(why should it be more pardonable to say 
ita than to say vectigal 2) could hardly resist 
a serious attack. If any one can succeed in 
making it unfashionable, in making it seem 
the solecism which it really is, it is doomed, 
and the schoolmasters, however reluctant, 
must abandon it. Why should not the new 
Public Orator at Cambridge lend his help 
to the work? It would be half done if he 
would deiiver his first ‘* oration” with the 
Continental accent. The undertaking has 
something of the boldness that is character- 
istic of youth, and Mr. Jebb could not bet- 
ter justify —if in the case of so distin- 
guished a scholar there is need of justifica- 
tion — his early appointment. 

The change, however, would not be very 
great or very difficult of accomplishment. 
Much, we might even say all, that is abso- 
lutely essential would have been. done, did 
it extend only to the vowel sounds. The 
usage with regard to the consonants is va- 
rious and uncertain, the Italian mode, 
which might at first sight be supposed to 
have the greatest prestige of authority, be- 
ing certainly not the most attractive or 
plausible. It is true, indeed, that in any 
case a certain addition would be made to 
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the difficulty of learning the elements of the 
language. An English child at present 

ronounces amo exactly as he would were 
Se to find it in a sentence of his own tongue, 
and it would be an appreciable aggravation 
of his labour were the strange word to be 
uttered in an unfamiliar accent. But the 
difficulty would be nothing to what he must 
encounter when he comes to acquire the 
pronunciation of French; he would, in fact, 
have only learnt beforehand a part, and the 
easiest part, of what he will then have to 
master. And he will find an ample compen- 
sation for his trouble when he comes to be 
initiated into the mysteries of quantity. At 
present, half the time which he spends over 
his ‘* gradus ”’ is employed in correcting the 
mistakes which a false system of pronuncia- 
tion has taught him to make. A thorough 
acquaintance with the quantities of all Lain 
words can hardly, we fancy, be acquired 
without the use of versification, but towards 
a practically satisfactory knowledge the 
habit of a correct accentuation would give 
material help. 

Among the reasons for the change, its 
practical utility for the purposes of life 
need not be insisted upon, though it is of 
some importance. For ordinary travellers 
and on ordinary routes an available medium 
is found in French or German, but there 
are parts of Europe, in Scandinavia espe- 
cially, and among the Slavonic’ peoples, 
where these languages have not penetrated, 
or are even purposely negleeted, and where 
Latin is very extensively employed. Ene- 
lish scholars are strangely neglectful of the 
colloquial use of the language, and find 
themselves much at a loss when they come 
to use the elaborate but cumbrous instru- 
ment of ‘* Latin prose” to discuss, not to 
say the charges of an innkeeper or a driver, 
but such ordinary topics of travellers’ talk 
as the merits of a vintage or the beauties 
of alandscape. But they would certainly 
be freed from some of their usual perplexit 
if they had not to translate the words whic 
are so difficult to find with an unfamiliar 
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accent. The matter, however, is best re- 
garded from quite another point of view. 
This movement harmonizes with the views 
of classical education that are daily gaining 
strength amongst us. The old doctrine 
was, that this education was to be valued 
for the discipline to which it subjected the 
mind, and it was preached in the most ex- 
travagant form. Its more enthusiastie ad- 
vocates have even gone to the length of 
declaring that the more distasteful and diffi- 
cult the methods employed, the greater the 
value of the process. With this theory our 
barbarous usage of pronunciation perfectly 
agrees. What does it matter how harsh, 
how dissonant, how utterly unlike the real- 
ity it may be, if the thingto be sought for 
and valued is not that which is learnt, but the 
labour expended in learning it? We hope 
that the disciplinary value of Latin will 
never be forgotten or underrated; but we 
are glad to believe that the old notions are 
being supplemented and corrected by new, 
that we are beginning to value the language 
for itself, for the great literature to which 
it gives an expression, for the culture 
of which it affords the opportunity. To 
those who are penetrated with this feeling 
it will be intolerable to rest content with the 
conscious perpetration of perpetual blun- 
ders. They know that the real pronuncia- 
tion in its entirety is unattainable, that a 
dead language must lose the delicate sub- 
tleties of accent which adorn the living. 
But they know also that approximation to 
the truth is possible, and, knowing it, their 
taste must revolt against a barbarism which 
mars the rhythm of prose aud breaks the 
melody of verse — introducing, for in- 
stance, into the music of the pentameter 
the strange discord of a spondaic ending — 
and thus deforms the great masterpieces 
which we profess to admire. We would 
fain believe that such a matter, when the 
artistic and literary conscience of scholars 
is once awakened about it, is practically 
decided. 





An Execrrican Inrant. —The Medical 
Times and Gazette reports that there is a won- 
derful account in all the French papers of an 
astounding baby just dead, at the age of ten 
months, at St. Urbain, near Lyons. Thestrong- 
est medical evidence is said to be given that the 
child was so highly endowed with electricity that 

all the persons in the same room with him re- 


ceived constant electric shocks. Its end was 
apparently painless, but accompanied by still 
more astounding manifestations, At the instant 
of death luminous effluvia proceeded, it is affirmed 
by the doctors, from the body of the child, which 
continued for several minutes after its decease. 
The case is supposed to be quite unpreecdented 
in the world of science. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


Tr is curious to observe the difference of 
tone between a Parisian and a Londoner as 
each returns to his metropolitan home after 
the summer and autumn holiday. The 
Frenchman, be he a man of business, of let- 
ters, or of pleasure, rubs his hands with 
satisfaction when falling leaves and gather- 
ing clouds suggest that winter is drawing 
near. He has done his watering-place as 
an annual duty, and because the July 
streets are so hot; but he is glad it is over, 
for in Paris is his true place of enjoyment. 
Very different is the Britisher’s sentiment 
when he is driven back from Alps or ocean, 
from shooting or country visiting. He 
groans when the dull streets again open to 
receive him; he is desponding and irritable 
by turns when the collar again is felt upon 
his neck; he sighs enviously when he hears 
of any happy mortals who are still permitted 
to live out of London. Now, whatever be 
the reason of this, there are some things 
commonly cited in explanation which are 
not reasons. It is not that London weather 
is worse than Paris at this season. Novem- 
ber and December are as foggy, cold, and 
rainy months in Paris as in London. It is 


not that the houses are more comfortable 
among our neighbours, for the reverse is 


the truth. It is not the cafés, for our clubs 
are much more luxurious and convenient. 
It is not the cookery, for each people carry 
their native styles of cookery from the cap- 
ital to the country, and the roaming 
Englishman as a rule fares much worse than 
the Frenchman, who seldom goes beyond 
the limits of first-class restaurants. These 
reasons failing, what can be suggested? 
There is a good deal, no doubt, in the more 
gregarious temper of our neighbours, and, 
as regards Parisians, in their ‘love for intel- 
lectual society. There is something also in 
Parisian conceit of Paris, though for that 
matter, an Englishman has a good stock of 
stolid pride in the capital he hates to live 
in; and the fact that Frenchmen are vain 
of Paris is not quite a sufficient reason why 
they should like to leave the country. Our 
notion is that the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is a much more prosaic and mate- 
rial one. Parisians like Paris because it is 
clean and cheerful and‘ comfortable out of 
doors; Londoners hate London because it 
is filthy and depressing and wretched. 

Just let us note some of these points of 
contrast, as they must have struck thou- 
sands of tourists who, in going or returning, 
have within the last few months made Paris 
a stage. You sally out in a morning from 
your hotel; men have already been busy 
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sweeping the streets and carting away every 
trace of dirt that might in sunshine become 
dust or in rain become the basis of mud. 
Down the gutters are flowing streams of 
water turned on from the frequent taps, 
and scavengers with long brooms are wash- 
ing the water over the pavement and road- 
way, so that they become perfectly clean. 
And how much fresher the air smells after 
this purification! Every street in Paris 
undergoes it once a day. Suppose that the 
morning is bright, and in your saunter you 
would like to sit; everywhere are benches 
on which you may rest as long as you 
please. You wish to drive, you have but 
to calla cab, close or open as you prefer, 
and you have a vehicle which often is almost 
fit to be a private carriage. You mark 
how easily the wheels roll along, and 
you see that the macadam is mixed 
with bitumen that the wheels may not churn 
the road up into mud. When repairs are 
needed you mark how they are done at 
once, and how a heavy roller makes the 
newly laid portions instantly compact and 
smooth. You notice the watering — not a 
deluge from a reckless cart, but a light and 
frequent moistening with spray from a flex- 
ible tube. A shower comes on and passes 
over: instantly machines with diagonal re- 
volving brushes perambulate the streets 
and sweep into the drains the excess of 
wet. You wish to take an omnibus toa 
distant part of the city ; you enter one, and 
ask the conductor for a correspondence 
ticket, cost 1.1-2d., which entitles you to 
complete your journey by a cross line. 
When you have to wait for an omnibus you 
have a comfortable roonr provided; and 
when your proper vehicle draws up you 
have no need to hustle and scramble for a 
seat, for you are passed in according to the 
number upon your correspondence ticket. 
Throughout the city are scattered charming 
public gardens, and the new squares (they 
have borrowed the word from us, but 
mightily improved the thing) are open to 
all, and are made pleasant resting places, 
with bright flower-beds, green turf, and in- 
numerable seats. Without entering into 
any disputed questions of Haussmanniza- 
tion, all these arrangements are just what 
every well-conducted community of civilized 
beings might be expected to provide for 
itself. 

Now let us turn to London. Our streets 
are swept at irregular intervals. When by 
accumulation they are ancle-deep in mud, 
great carts go round, into which men spoon 
the liquid mire with shovels, indifferent to 
the chances of bespattering the passers-by. 
When rain ceases and the streets are dry 
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there is everywhere — on the pavement, on|them as of cabs, 


the kerbstones, on the lampposts or railings 
—a cake of brown dirt, which, by traffic, 
is reduced to a fine dust that pervades the 
air and carries fever spores into the lungs. 
If the wind blows, we have besides the fine 
dust a simoom of grit which fills the hair 
and clothes, penetrates into shops and 
houses, and is deposited in layers upon 
every article that is not incessantly brushed. 
By way of laying the dust we have water- 
carts, which, to save trouble, pour out a 
volume of water that makes the streets in 
summer as impassable for mud as in winter. 
As to the occurrence of a snowstorm, let us 
not think of its grimy horrors. If we want 
to rest, we may have, by favour of the po- 
licemen, the privilege of a doorstep; for 
except a couple of benches in Piccadilly, 
there is no other seat for the wayfarer in all 
London. As to the pleasure of flowers, we 
must go to the parks; or, if we please, we 
may thrust our noses through the railings 
of a square that jealously guards the pri- 
vate treasures. If, wearied of walking and 
ashamed to go into a public-house to rest, we 
call a cab, what sort of vehicle is it which 
the care of Mr. Bruce and Colonel Hender- 
son licenses as good enough for the likes 
of us? Butif we do not have pleasure, 
at least we have the consolation of knowing 
that we are doing hard work when we take 
a drive in a cab or carriage. We are roll- 
ing the streets and reducing the rough new- 
laid macadam to its highest perfection of 
uneven smoothness. Our bones suffer, and 
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Every arrangement for 
concentrating torture is combined in them ; 
and a company has taken them up for the 
apparent purpose of driving off the road 
every attempt at improvement. Such are 
the pleasures of outdoor life of which a 
Londoner has daily experience. What 
wonder that he does not much like London ! 

Of course we know how all this comes to 
pass. God made the country, and man 
makes the town. But it is the lowest type 
of man, it is the vestryman, who makes 
London what it is. We have by sheer care- 
lessness allowed the largest and wealthiest 
city in the world to be managed as if it were 
a parish in a petty borough. We have 
carefully preserved in the evergrowing cap- 
ital the local subdivisions which were estab- 
lished somewhere about the time of Alfred 
the Great, and have added to them the com- 
plications of every succeeding generation. 
Cut up into fractions, the civic jurisdiction 
not only wants unity and head, but it be- 
comes so petty in each district that none 
but petty minds can be troubled with it. 
Vestry squabbles and vestry jobs frighten 
away men of character and independence. 
The Metropolitan Board is only accessible 
through the vestries, and thus is itself only 
a magnified vestry. Till all this is swept 
away, London must continue what it is. 
When Mr. Bruce can rouse himself to the 
exertion of passing a bill which has been 
prepared to his hand we shall have a gov- 
ernment of the metropolis which will fairly 
represent the intelligence of its citizens. 


our horses’ legs and feet are ruined, but no | Till that epoch arrives we must endure the 


matter: we are making a road after the 
fashion of settlers in the bush.- As to om- 


miseries produced by leaving the adminis- 
tration to ignorance, incompetency, and 


nibuses, there is as little need to speak of | jobbery. 





Tue Papat Councit.—The Telegraph ob-j the third by the most learned who as vehemently 


serves: With respect to the dogma of Papal 


infallibility, the Latin Church is divided into | 


three parties. One of these declares that being 
true, the ductrine ought to be promulgated by 
the Gcumenical Council; the second, that, 
although it is true, the promulgation of the truth 
at such a time as the present woul’ be highly 
inexpedient for the interests of the Church; 
while the third declares it to be a monstrous fic- 
tion, unknown to the early church, and born of 
gross and detected forgeries. The first purty is 
repeesented by Archbishop Manning, who ina 
recent pastoral has veliemently advocated an im- 
mediate decree of promulgation, the secoud by 
Bishop Dupanloup, and other French prelates, 


oppose such a course; and divines of Germany — 
such as the authors of ‘*'The Pope and the Coun- 
cil,’’ and Dr. Dollinger — who have exhausted all 
their erudition to show that the doctrine is a fic- 
tion. Of the three parties the first is certainly 
the most numerous, and it has the support of the 
Papal Court and the Italian Jesuits, On the 
other hand, if the second and third parties act 
together —as they are likely to do— they will 
be so powerful in numbers and in learning, that 
the difficulty of proclaiming the dogma may be- 
come more apparent every day. In any case, 
the decisions of the Council—and not on this 


| point alone — must be of lasting importance for 
the Christian world. 
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From The Athenzum. 
THE LIFE AND LETIERS OF FARADAY.* 


Ir would have been a matter of regret if 
the life of Faraday, one of the most able 
and persevering scientific men of this or any 
age, had not been written by a competent 
and careful band; for in such a life there 
must necessarily be records of many steps 
of the highest importance in the progress 
of human knowledge. But it is not merely 
because Faraday was enrolied among the 
greatest observers and discoverers of his 
time that the history of his life is valuable. 
There were special points in the character 
of the man which would have made it a most 
useful subject of study even if it had not 
been united with the world-wide celebrity 
of the philosopher. Inan age like the pres- 
eut, when at times it almost appears that 
money is at once the motive power and the 
ultimate object of all human action, the con- 
templation of such a mind as that of Fara- 
day may be fraught with the most beneficial 
results, and may save many a youthful pil- 
grim from going astray. ‘To see that aman 
of perfect simplicity of character can suc- 
ceed in life is much; but it is still more in- 
structive to watch the career of such a man 
when crowned with honours, and to find 
that he maintained his original truthful- 
ness and plain dealing to the last. Cynical 
philosophers may divide the world into the 
cheating and the cheated, or the oppressors 
and the oppressed, but the simple incidents 
of Faraday’s life, and still more the bright 
spirit that glearas forth from his correspon- 
dence, will convince every candid inquirer 
that a man may be honest and independent 
when he is fighting the battle of life, and 
modest and benevolent when he has gained 
the victory. 

As a general rule, the life of a scientific 
man cannot be expected to be eventful, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. An Eng- 
lish chemist, at any rate, can scarcely hope 
or wish to helpin overturning a dynasty, or 
to become a member of a provisional gov- 
ernment. His triumphs are in the study 
and the laboratory; his revolutions are 
effected with the crucible, the galvanic pile, 
or the spectrum; his eloquence is the clear 
narration of anxious experiments, followed 
by the crowning logical induction. The 
reader must not look for many startling ad- 
ventures in Dr. Jones’s two substantial vol- 
umes; but the early rise of Faraday is so 
striking that it may well be recorded, as 
an encouragement to young men blessed 
with aspiring energy, but possessed of few 

* The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. 


Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
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worldly advantages. Without tracing the 
family back to Clapham, in Yorkshire, 
where the grandfather of the great chemist 
(apparently a small farmer or miller) is 
said to have died in 1786, we may mention 
that Faraday’s father, James, was one of 
ten brothers and sisters, and that he and 
the other males of the family were all 
brought up to small trades. James him- 
self, who followed the trade of a blacksmith, 
was married in his own part of the country, 
but afterwards settled in London. He had 
two sons and two daughters, and Michael, 
who was his third child, was born in 1791, 
at Newington, in Surrey. In 1796, James 
Faraday removed to rooms over a coach- 
house in Jacob’s Well Mews, Charles 
Street, Manchester Square, as he had work 
as a journeyman in Welbeck Street. In 
1801, during a time of uncommon scarcity, 
the blacksmith’s family were obliged to re- 
ceive public relief., It is evident from one 
or two letters which have been preserved, 
that the Yorkshire family were better edu- 
cated than might be expected from their 
position in life; but little Michael, during 
his father’s struggle in London, only went 
to a common day-school, and was taught 
little more (as he himself has recorded) 
than ‘* the rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” At the age of thirteen, he 
went as errand-boy, on trial for a year, to 
Mr. George Riebaw, a book-seller in Bland- 
ford Street, and his. indentures as appren- 
tice to the same master, which were signed 
at the expiration of the year of trial, con- 
tain the pleasant words: ‘ In consideration 
of his faithful service, no premium is given.” 
Daring his *time of probation, it was his 
duty, among other things, to carry round 
the newspapers to his master’s customers, 
and it is recorded that, in the days of his 
prosperity, he always looked upon news- 
paper boys with a kind of friendly compas- 
sion, and was once beard to say, ** I always 
feel a tenderness for these boys, because I 
once carried newspapers myself.” This 
little speech, trifling as it may seem, is 
worthy of preservation, since it shows at 
once the sensitiveness of his feelings and 
the unalterable modesty which saved him 
any sense of shame in alluding to his hum- 
ble origin. Mr. Riebaw seems to have 
been a kind and considerate master, and it 
was during the seven years of his appren- 
ticeship that Michael acquired the taste for 
scientific research which shaped his subse- 
quent career. He loved to read all the sci- 
entific works that came in his way, and he 
particularly mentions Marcet’s ** Conver- 
sations on Chemistry,” and the treatises on 
electricity in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
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nica.” He expended the few pence a week 
which he could command in reproducing 
such simple experiments as could be exe- 
cuted at so small a cost, and the earnest- 
ness with which he threw himself into these 
pursuits is shown by his having constructed 
an electrical machine, first with a glass 
phial, and then with a real cylinder, to- 
gether with the other necessary apparatus, 
while he was still under his indentures. Mr. 
Riebaw allowed him to go occasionally in 
the evening to hear the lectures given by 
Mr. Tatum on natural philosophy at his 
house near Fleet Street, which Michael 
had heard of by means of bills posted up 
in the streets and shop-windows. The 
charge of admission to each lecture was one 
shilling, and this was often defrayed by his 
brother Robert, who was three years older, 
and was working at his father’s trade. He 
must, in the course of his reading, have 
supplemented the slight education that he 
obtained at school, for there is nothing to 
show that he was illiterate, even in his ear- 
liest journals. A manuscript note-book is 


extant in which he recorded a number of 
notices, occurrences, &c. relating to the 
arts and sciences which he had collected 
from various sources; and the apprentice- 
boy, aged eighteen, described this miscel- 
lany as ‘* intended to promote both amuse- 


ment and instruction, and also to corrobo- 
rate or invalidate those theories which are 
continually starting into the world of sci- 
ence.” There is nothing illiterate in this, 
and there are many fairly educated school- 
boys of eighteen who would be at a loss to 
express the same ideas with equal clearness 
in words so few and so well chosen. Be- 
tween July and October, 1812, when the 
end of his apprenticeship was approaching, 
he wrote several letters to his friend Benja- 
min Abbot, which have been fortunately 
preserved. They show how strongly the 
yearning for scientific pursuits had already 
laid hold of him; and, as Dr. Jones justly 
observes, — 

** It is difficult to believe that they were writ- 
ten by one who had been a newspaper-boy, and 
who was still a bookseller’s apprentice, not yet 
twenty-one years of age, and whose only educa- 
tion had been the rudiments of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Had they been written bya 
highly educated gentleman, they would have 
been remarkable for the energy, correctness and 
fluency of their style, and for the courtesy, kind- 
ness, candour, deference, and even humility of 
the thoughts they contain.”’ 


One of these letters contains a minute ac- 
count of his experiments with a tiny battery 
which he had constructed for himself with 
little zinc and copper plates about the size 
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‘of a halfpenny. In the same year he was 


enabled, through the kindness of Mr. 
Dance, to attend a few of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s lectures at the Institution in which 
bis own voice was afterwards to be heard so 
often. A longing to be engaged in the 
cause of science, even though in the lowest 
capacity, gave him courage to write to Sir 
Joseph Banks, then President of the Royal 
Society; but the great man did not deign 
to answer the letter of the humble. applicant. 
Perhaps, after all, the veteran was right 
according to his lights, for the desire to de- 
sert one pursuit for another is a sign more 
often of discontent than of earnest resolve, 
and Sir Joseph had no means of knowing 
that Faraday’s qualities of mind would 
present a signal exception to the general 
rule. At any rate, Faraday looked back to 
this incident without bitterness, and alluded 
to it ina spirit of gentle pleasantry as an 
instance of the sanguine inexperience of 
youth. Nothing daunted, he applied in the 
same year to Sir Humphrey Davy, sending 
him, as a proof of his diligence, a fair copy 
of the notes that he had taken at his Lec- 
tures. This time he received a prompt and 
kind answer; and shortly afterward he was 
honoured with an interview, in which, while 
smiling at his enthusiasm and advising him 
to keep to his trade, Sir Humphrey offered, 
nevertheless, to further his views if circum- 
stances should enable him to do so. A few 
months afterwards, while Faraday was un- 
dressing at night, a loud knock was heard 
at the door, and a footman alighted from a 
carriage and delivered a note from Sir 
Humphrey. The contents of the note, and 
the result of an interview the next morning, 
may be guessed from the following minute 
of the meeting of Managers of the Royal 
Institution, bearing date March 1, 1813: — 


‘© Sir Humphrey Davy has the honour to in- 
form the Managers that he has found a person 
who is desirous to occupy the situation in the 
Institution lately filled by William Payne. His 
name is Michael Faraday. He is a youth of 
twenty-two years of age. As faras Sir H. Davy 
has been able to observe or ascertain, he appears 
well fitted for the situation. His habits seem 
good, his disposition active and cheerful, and 
his manner intelligent. He is willing to engage 
himself on the same terms as those given to Mr. 
Payne at the time of quitting the Institution. 
* Resolved — That Michael Faraday be engaged 
to fill the situation lately occupied by Mr. Payne 
on the same terms,’ ”’ 


Thus was Faraday launched on the sea 
of science; only as an attendant, it is true, 
but with an energy and love of acquiring 
and imparting knowledge which were des- 
tined to make him a master of masters. 
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William Payne left; we do not know why, 
but perhaps because he was impatient at 
being in the position of an attendant. 
Michael Faraday remained because he was 
willing, inorder to abide near the object 
of his pursuit, to put up with some personal 
inconveniences. That he was zealous and 
prompt in his attendance on his employers, 
we may assume ; that he diligently laboured 
to increase his own information, we know; 
and we also know that he was considered 
capable before long of instructing others, 
for in two years and a half he commenced 
a course of lectures at the City Philosophi- 
cal Society. Yet he was travelling on the 
Continent with Sir Humphrey during a con- 
siderable part of this time, and his studies 
must then have been, at the best, somewhat 
intermittent. It is not our intention in this 
place to attempt to trace his upward course, 
or even to give any general account of his 
achievements. They will be found duly 
recorded in Dr. Jones’s pages; and some 
of them, as the discovery of electro-mag- 
netism, voltaic induction, and magnetiza- 
tion of light, are known even to many 
whose pursuits are not strictly scientific. 
Treading the higher walls of science for his 
own advancement, he was always willing to 
descend for the benefit of others, as those 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF FARADAY. 


who remember his ‘‘ Juvenile Lectures,” 
his letters on Thames water, London dust, 
and Raphael’s Cartoons, or his little machine 
for confounding the table-turning enthu- 
siasts, can amply testify. After a well- 
spent and happy life, full of benefit to his 
species and kindness to those about him, he 
died peacefully in his arm-chair, on the 
25th of August, 1867, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. Among the many good 
qualities which combined to form so valua- 
ble a character, perhaps the leading charac- 
teristics were love of truth and good-will to 
all mankind. 

Dr. Bence Jones has treated the matter 
before him very judiciously; allowing 
Faraday, in a great measure, to tell the 
story of his own life, but filling up the gaps, 
where necessary, with short fragments of 
narrative. He has been fortunate in ob- 
taining a very considerable collection of 
Faraday’s letters, which are interesting, not 
only for the scientific information they con- 
tain, but also from their genial spirit, and 
for the insight they give into the working 
of his mind. The few illustrations are 


such as the subject requires, and the public 
have reason to be well satisfied with the 
general arrangement of the book. 





Errects or Storms on Beer AND Sprrirs. 
— The effect of thunder on small beer is said to 
be very disastrous. Notso, according to M. 
Scoutetten, its effect on wine, small or not, 
which is said to be improved by astorm. We 
(Globe) have placed before our readers various 
means, every one said to be infallible, for keep- 
ing wine in order; but certainly this one de- 
vised by M. Scoutetten, after observing the 
effects of thunder, is the most simple. He 
merely places strips of platinum foil in the casks, 
and connects them with the poles of a galvanic 
battery, and says that he finds the quality of the 
wine to be greatly improved thereby. He does 
not tell us how long he continues the action, 
nor how strong a battery it is necessary to em- 
ploy. It is quite likely that the vitality of the 
minute organisms which produce alteration in 
wine may be destroyed by a current of elec- 
tricity, but it is difficult to see what change 
could be produced that would at all alter the 
character of a wine. The correspondents of the 
French Academy, however, are just now wild 
on the subject of wine. M. Pasteur’s success in 
the application of heat to wine has excited the 
envy of two sets of men—one striving to rob 
him of the honour of his discovery, and the oth- 
er setting forth rival processes. Among these 
latter, we fear, we must class M. Scoutetten, 





whose plan we nevertheless give to such of our 
readers who take an interest in the matier, for 
what it is worth. 


Tue Scientific Review gives an account of a 
new method of making castings, which may re- 
sult in a considerable saving of labour. Like 
most inventions worth anything it is very sim- 
ple. In the first place, the mould is made of 
fine potter’s clay instead of sand, and this of 
course gives greater smoothness of surface. The 
metal is then injected from below by means of 
a piston working in a cylinder, and as some 
pressure is applied, every part of the most diffi- 
cult mould is reached by molten metal in a state 
of compression, and the result is that the casting 
is as smooth and burnished as if worked by 
hand. Messrs, Smith of Philadelphia, who have 
made castings in this way, claim to be able to 
produce screws at the same expense as that for- 
merly incurred in merely manufacturing the 
wire. The effect of the invention upon art will 
be quite as important, if, at least, it should ful- 
fil the promise of early experiments, and give 
with perfect smoothness every detail of the most 
elaborate moulds, 
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THE TROTHPLIGHT. 


Crimson red behind the hill, 
Day was sinking slowly, 
Hushedly the wild birds sang 
Notes of melancholy. 

Homeless from a bootless quest, 
Went the wild bee humming; 
Earth was weary, day was done, 
And the night was coming. 


Sadly thro’ the greenwood way 
Walked a youth and maiden, 
Looking in each other’s eyes, 

Fond and sorrow laden. 

** Rudolf, now thy country calls 

And our lives are parted : 

Be thou brave — but keep thy troth, 
And be constant hearted.’’ 


Of the gleaming golden hair, 

One bright lock she sunders; 

Day is dying, far away 

Sound the battle thunders. 

‘* Fare thee well, mine own true love; 
Where our flag is flying, 

I shall bear thy lock of hair, 

Faithful unto dying.”’ 


Far away the thunder sounds : 
Swiftly speeds the lover, 

Wild and loud the days go by 
Till the strife is over. 

Red and bloody gleams the sun 
Over dead and dying, 

Sick to death upon the field 
See the lover lying! 


To a comrade dear, he cries, 

** Truest friend and nearest, _ 
Bear this lock of bloody hair 

To her my heart holds dearest. 
Bertha! We shal meet again 
Where the true part never, 
Bertha! ’’ then his eyes grew dark, 
And were closed for ever. 


Home to Bertha hied the friend, 
Found her wild with weeping; 

** Bertha, was his latest word 
Ere he sank to sleeping.”’ 

**T shall follow him full soon, 
Whom I loved so blindly; 

Then she met his comrade’s eyes, 
And she thought them kindly. 


** Comfort! comfort! do not die! 
Thou art fair and youthful! ”’ 
Once again she met his eyes, 
And she thought them truthful. 
Smiling slily stood at hand, 
Love, the flaxen headed; 
When, for her dear Rudolf’s sake, 
She his comrade wedded! 
All the Year Round. 
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THE MOUNTAIN HEART’S-EASE. 


By scattered rocks and turbid waters shifting, 
By furrowed glade and dell, 

To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 


The delicate thought, that cannot find expres-. 
sion, 
For ruder speech too fair, 
That, like thy petals, trembles in possession 
And scatters on the air. 


The miner pauses in his rugged labour, 
And, leaning on his spade, 

Laughingly calls unto his comrade-neighbour 
To see thy charms displayed ; 


But in his eyes a mist unwonted rises, 
And for a moment clear, 
Some sweet home face his foolish thought sur- 
prises 
And passes in a tear — 


Some boyish vision of his Eastern village, 
Of uneventful toil, 

Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage 
Above a peaceful soil : 


One moment only, for the pick, uplifting, 
Through root and fibre cleaves, 

And on the muddy current slowly drifting 
Are swept thy bruiséd leaves, 


And yet, 0 poet, in thy homely fashion, 
Thy work thou dost fulfil, 

For on the turbid current of his passion 
Thy face is shining still. 


SOUPIR. 


NE jamais la voir ni l’entendre, 

Ne jamais tout haut la nommer, 

Mais fidéle toujours |’attendre, 
Toujours l’aimer. 


Ouvrir les bras, et, las d’attendre, 

Sur le néant les refermer, ; 

Mais encore, toujours les lui tendre, 
Toujours l’aimer. 


Ah! ne pouvoir que les lui tendre, 

Et dans les pleurs se consumer, 

Mais ces pleurs, toujours les répandre, 
Toujours )’aimer. 


Ne jamais la voir ni l’entendre, 
Ne jamais tout haut la nommer, 
Mais d’un amour toujours plus tendre, 
Toujours l‘aimer. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. SULLY PRUDHOMME. 
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SHADOWS. 


On, sadly fall on hill and lea 
The shadows of the weary day; 
And, wafted from the wailing sea, 
A low, long murmur seems to say, 
To say: 
‘¢Shine on, thou golden sun; 
Thine hour will soon be done! 
Ah! well-a-day!’’ 


Coll drives the rain upon the world, 
And homeless is the north wind’s cry; 
And, ’mid the darkness, thickly curled, 
Sad tunes of sorrow seem to sigh, 
To sigh : 
** Bloom on, thou shining rose; 
Thy short life soon will close 
For thou must die! ”? 


Oh, sadly fall on loving hearts 
-. The shadows of life’s weary way, 
And, heedless of the tear that starts, 
A mournful message seems to say, 
To say: 
** Thee and thy love the tomb 
Soon, soun will fold in gloom; 
Ah! well-a-day!’’ 


LOST! 
FOUND! 


LOST! 
FOUND! 


LOST! 
FOUND! 
8T, LUKE Xv. 


Onz in one hundred lost! and ninety-nine 
That never knew another will than Thine. 
© Love! that holds so many to Thee bound, 
Yet cannot rest until the lost be found. 


And one in ten, through man’s untoward neg- 
lect, 

Lost from the number of the Lord’s elect: 

Yet light truth’s candle, search the house well 
round, 

And that lost image of the Lord is found. 


And one in two, lost through the perverse will 
That cannot rest contented and be still : 

Love’s triple cord, unbroken though unwound, 
Draws back to pardon, and the lost is found. 


Thus Lost, lost, lost, blight with their threefold 
curse 

The heauty of heart, home, and universe; 

But threefold Love, with threefold glory crown’d, 

That Lost, lost, lost, blots out with Found! 
found! found! 


O Love so little losing! at such cost 
Restoring to Thyself that little lost, 
This, this Thy praise through worlds on worlds 
renown’d, 
** Was dead, and is alive, — was lost, is found!”’ 
Sunday Magazine. © * ' Joun Monsety. 
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MY SECRET. 


Benp your heads, ye tall trees, above; 
Listen, O listen, sweet flowers, below — 
He’s mine for ever — my love, my love! 
My secret of secrets now you know. 
Gaily rustle the leaves as I pass; 
All the blossoms smile in the grass; 
Carol the birds upon every bough : 
‘** Happy,”’ they all say — ‘* happy art thou.”’ 


Dear little birds, throughout all the land, 

Ye will tell this secret of mine ere long, 
But none will be able to understand ; 

They will only say : ‘* How sweet is the song! ”’ 
And the flowers will whisper my tale to-night 
To the fairies that come in the clear moonlight : 
And the leaves will murmur it soft and low 
To the summer-winds that among them go. 


O birds, will you leave us when days are cold ? 
Will the flowers wither, the leaves grow sere? 

Little brook, will the frost your wavelets hold ? 
Will the earth be sad, as it was last year ? 

To the world shall winter come by-and-by; 

But when leaves shall full, and when flowers 

die, 
And the woodland singers are over the sea, 
This summer-time still in my heart shall be. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


A STORM. 


Tue zigzag silver flashes, and the boom 

With loud long rattling stuns the darkened 
meads; 
A universal sound of rain succeeds, 

And torrents running in the silent gloom; 

And lo! the dreadful-threatening hand of doom 
Hath spared the world; a grayer light is shed ; 
And unexpectedly the storm is fled, 

Leaving a weight of silence in its room; 

For the tense ear of all things aching waits 
With dazzled eye to hear a cannonade 
And crash intolerable from every part; 

But nothing stirs the green expectant glade; 

And now a sweet bird calls its scattered mates, 

And gaily hearkens the unburdened heart. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


A LOW FELLAH’S PRAYER TO MOHAMMED. 


From Pashas like Ismazt Pasna deliver us, 
His hand is so heavy, his look so Khediv-irous; 
He has bottomless pockets, and stomach omniv- 


orous; : 

While his guests, fed and feted, his praise sing 
vociferous, 

We’ve scarce lentils to eat, and scarce tatters to 


kiver us ! Punch. 





